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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us inio the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 


THE ARENA 


Voit. XXIII. JUNE, 1900. No. 6. 











PRESERVATION OF THE REPUBLIC. 
I. Tue Grant Issue OF 1900. 


HE problem of the Trust and the problem of private 
monopoly in finance are questions of vital moment; but 
the giant issue now is whether our flag shall stand for freedom 
or oppression. It is vastly important to know whether our 
governments and industries are to be managed in the interest 
of a few or in the interest of all; but it is still more important 
to know whether the people approve the policy of abandoning 
the Declaration of Independence, turning the Republic into an 
Empire, and transforming a peaceful democracy into an im- 
perial conqueror. The supreme issue is whether the stain of 
conquest that blots our flag shall stay upon its folds or be 
washed out forever in a flood of patriot votes from the liberty- 
lovers of the land. 

At bottom, all the issues named are one. The same influ- 
ence and control that have swept us into foreign aggression 
are largely responsible for oppression at home. 

The Cubans were battling for independence, and the United 
States took arms to end the Spanish despotism and help the 
Cubans establish a government of their own. The Filipinos 
were also in revolt against Spain. They had an army of 30,000 
men. They conquered and captured 10,000 Spanish soldiers, 
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and, modeling their government on ours, established law and 
order and self-government throughout the islands, with the 
single exception of the city of Manila. A nation great enough 
and good enough to help the Cubans throw off the yoke of 
Spain and establish the independence for which they were 
fighting should have been great and good enough to have 
helped the Filipinos also throw off the sixteenth century des- 
potism and establish the independence for which they were 
fighting. Yet the very forces set in motion to free the Cubans 
have been used by our government as the means of subjugating 
the Filipinos. Cubans and Filipinos fighting side by side (for 
physical distance has nothing to do with the essence of the 
case) against the same despotism, struggling with equal hero- 
ism for liberty and independence, and with a success even 
greater in the Philippines than in Cuba, and our government, 
the government of the leading Republic of the world, steps 
in to take Cuba from Spanish despotism and establish Cuban 
independence, and at the same time takes the Philippines from 
Spanish despotism and establishes an American despotism in 
its place! 

Till the hour we bought the Filipinos at $2.50 per head, like 
so many cattle passing with the land, and forced the purchase 
at the point of the bayonet, our flag was the emblem of freedom 
the wide world over and the hope of the oppressed of every 
clime; to-day its starry folds are stained with the blood of 
Filipino patriots fighting against it for their freedom—and to 
one heroic people it has ceased to be the emblem of liberty 
and has become the hated symbol of oppression. All the com- 
merce of the East cannot atone for that deep blot. And we 
could have had all the commerce with the Filipinos free that 
we have with the same people in subjection. Our commerce 
can capture all the markets it deserves without a bayonet in its 
hands. 

Admiral Dewey says the Filipinos are as capable of self- 
government as the Cubans; the Philippine Commission speaks 
in high terms of the intelligence and docility of the Filipinos; 
and the fact that they had actually established an admirable 
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system of democratic government clearly proves their capacity. 
If our government had treated them the same as the Cubans; 
if the President had announced at the start that the same prin- 
ciples would be applied in the Philippines as in Cuba, and that 
independence and self-government would be established under 
an international guarantee of peace and order in the islands, 
or under such an American protectorate as might be agree- 
able to the people of the islands and ratified by them, there 
would have been no war of conquest under the Stars and 
Stripes. And we might have kept Manila and perhaps got 
back our twenty millions in easy payments from the Filipinos— 
though they could not be blamed if they had refused such pay- 
ment, since the Spanish debt we paid with the twenty millions 
consisted of money borrowed and spent by Spain to subdue the 
Filipinos; and there is, moreover, scarcely any doubt that 
they would have won their independence free of incumbrance 
if we had let them alone. 

Is it fair for a nation that owes its own independence to a 
war fought out upon the clear-cut issue that “governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed” to 
establish a government in another country without the consent 
of the governed ? 

The Golden Rule lies shattered beneath a policy of aggressive 
war 





torn, like the Declaration of Independence, into useless 
fragments by our cannon in the Philippines. When we were 
fighting for independence in 1776, suppose the Filipinos had 
been strong enough and mean enough to buy us up—get a tax- 
bill to us from the British Empire—and had sent an army 
over here to subjugate us: where is the difference under the 
Golden Rule? 

We can no longer claim to be a bona-fide, whole-souled 
Republic. We are an empire—a sort of republic at home and 
a despotism abroad; a “benevolent” despotism, perhaps 
(though that remains to be seen), but none the less a des- 
potism. We should not regard a conqueror as anything but 
a despot if he forced his will upon us, no matter how much 
he might protest that he was doing it for our benefit. We 
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are civilizing the Filipinos, it is said—shooting it into them and 
pouring it into them from our saloons, which are more deadly 
even than our guns. We are not aiming to establish free gov- 
ernment in the Philippines. It is not to be a government of the 
people by the people and for the people. The supreme power 
is to be lodged in officers appointed by a foreign government, 
holding its sovereignty by force of arms. It is not expansion, 
but imperialism. Expansion is the addition of new territory 
as part of the Republic. This addition does not enlarge the 
Republic—the Republic is no bigger than before. The gov- 
ernment merely rules as imperial master over some islands not 
incorporated in the Republic, but belonging to it as England 
belonged to the Conqueror, and constituting with it The New 
American Empire. We have taken the first step that led Rome 
from the virtues of a self-defending republic to the vices of 
imperial despotism and the final destruction of liberty at home 
as well as abroad. 

A government that engages in a war of conquest and enslaves 
a foreign people can no longer stand before the world as a cham- 
pion of freedom and human rights. Such a government nat- 
urally sympathizes with England against the Boers. No matter 
that England by treaty distinctly gave up all claim to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the Transvaal; no matter that 
she twice refused to arbitrate, thereby confessing her cause 
unjust; no matter that many of the best people in England 
denounce the war and declare it to be a war for gold and the 
upbuilding of capitalistic power; no matter that the Boers are 
fighting for freedom against the same oppressor that our fathers 
struggled with in the dawn of our greatness; no matter that 
justice and liberty and brotherhood are all on the side of the 
Boer; no matter that the civilized world is in duty bound to 
condemn any nation that goes to war in refusal of arbitra- 
tion—our government cannot be just and manly with Eng- 
land because it is committing the same sort of iniquity in the 
Philippines. Columbia has turned her face from the dawn and 
is looking back toward the night that has passed—imperialism 
abroad and industrial feudalism at home, 
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Strange things are happening in America when an Admin- 
istration representing the party of Lincoln—the party that freed 
the blacks—stands squarely against liberty in the Philippines 
and sympathizes with a capitalistic war of conquest in South 
Africa. There is every reason to believe that such an Admin- 
istration does not truly represent the Republican party. The 
best sentiment of the “Grand Old Party” is against the pres- 
ent policy of those in power. It is to be hoped that conscience 
may outweigh partizanship, and men of every party who love 
liberty and justice may unite to reaffirm the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, repair so far as possible the 
wrong that has been done in the Philippines, and set America 
right once more on the supreme issue of Democracy or Des- 
potism. FRANK PARSONS. 

Boston, Mass. 


II. CHRISTIANITY AND IMPERIALISM. 


N announcing, as the true basic principle of civil govern- 
ment, that all men are created equal in respect to the right 

to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, the founders of 
this Republic simply reaffirmed an essential principle of Chris- 
tianity, stripped of the figments and incumbrances with which 
the delusions of mankind had obscured it. Even though they 
did it unwittingly, the identity of the principle with that of 
Christianity is beyond controversy. The substance of Chris- 
tianity, as enunciated by Christ, is very clearly and compre- 
hensively expressed in the command: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” And again: “Therefore, all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
This embraces all the essentials of the Christian religion. 
Christ declared, without qualification: “Do this, and thy soul 
shall live.” And it is obvious that, if the principle were uni- 
versally practised, it would place all men on an equality in re- 
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spect to the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


These are privileges that every one desires in full measure for 
himself, and, this being so, under the rule of Christianity they 
are privileges that every one would award in full measure to 
his neighbors. It is clearly impossible for men to treat one 
another in the spirit and manner prescribed by Christ without 
practically recognizing the equality of all men concerning the 
right to these privileges. It follows that we cannot pronounce 
this basic doctrine of the Declaration of Independence to be im- 
practicable or obsolete without pronouncing Christianity to 
be so likewise. The one is essentially a reaffirmance of the 
other, and they must stand or fall together. 

That Christianity is not impracticable is proved by the fact 
that every man on the face of the earth can live in the love 
of his Creator, and treat all others as he would have others 
treat himself, if he only chooses to do so. It is self-evident 
that what every one can do if he chooses is universally practi- 
cable as a rule of action. It is equally evident that the princi- 
ple is not obsolete or outgrown; for doing unto others as one 
would be done by is the only effective means available to man- 
kind for the promotion of friendly relationships and social 
felicity. It is also most effective for the production of physical 
prosperity; for the mutual respect and confidence begotten 
thereby form the best possible basis for industry and commerce. 

So far from being impracticable, Christianity is ineffective 
only because men will not practise it—or, rather, only so far as 
men will not practise it. Although it is largely professed by 
the people, and much praised by word of mouth, yet in practise 
they generally ignore it and adopt in its stead the opposite 
system, which is based on the doctrine that might and oppor- 
tunity make right and justice. Under this other system, instead 
of mankind being cemented into a harmonious brotherhood by 
mutual helpfulness, reciprocal benefits, and a common welfare, 
we have a discordant mass of individuals, groups of indi- 
viduals, and nations constantly forced apart and rendered 
antagonistic by the centrifugal force of aggressive competition. 
The natural and inevitable result is the exaltation of the strong 
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and the subjection of the weak. This principle, as exemplified 
by nations (in which relation I wish now to call particular 
attention to it), is comprehensively expressed by the term 
Imperialism, 

The system being based on the assumption that might makes 
right, or that the strong and capable have a divine right to 
control the weak and relatively incapable, it is but a short step 
to the assumption that it is the duty of the one to control the 
other. And, consequently, we find our imperialists impress- 
ively asserting that it is the duty of a civilized nation to take 
charge of relatively uncivilized nations, by virtue of its power 
to do so. That the alleged right or duty is by virtue of supe- 
rior strength alone is proved by the fact that the system does 
not exist, and cannot exist, except by virtue of the superior 
strength of the dominating power. In its latest development 
it even puts the craving for wealth and self-indulgence of a 
civilized group of men in the balance against the very existence 
of the uncivilized group. ‘The civilized group appoints itself 
guardian of the less civilized people, and proceeds to teach them 
to be subservient to the earth-lust of the civilized man. And 
if they are not submissive war is waged upon them. Instead 
of teaching, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” imperi- 
alism teaches: Thou shalt exploit thy neighbor for thine own 
advantage. It teaches that a conquered nation becomes the 
legitimate possession of the nation that conquers it; and that 
nations, or groups of men, may be bought and sold for the pur- 
pose of commercial exploitation, on the same principle as sheep 
are bought and sold to be fattened for the shambles. 

Under the government of the principles of righteousness as 
expounded by Christ, and reaffirmed, theoretically at least, by 
the subscribers to the Declaration of Independence, the strong 
and the weak are placed on the same level, in regard to the 
inherent rights of manhood, without interfering with the in- 
dependence of either; and the weak are free to help themselves, 
and to accept only such help as seems desirable to them. The 
manifest good-will and kindness of the strong, and their for- 
bearing to impose anything on the weak that they are not pre- 
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pared to receive, naturally beget good-will on the part of the 
weak and lead to an ever-increasing response to, and apprecia- 
tion of, the helpful advances of the strong. Here we have the 
relationship that is absolutely essential for the most active de- 
velopment of brotherhood, personal responsibility, self-help, 
and independence, and for the evolution of peace and joy and 
prosperity throughout the earth. Imperialism, on the other 
hand, attempts to force help upon the weak regardless of their 
not being prepared to receive it. It is imposed upon them, not 
especially for their advantage, but to subserve the convenience 
or the ambition of the strong. This is proved by the fact that 
if they do not accept it, it is shot into them in the form of bul- 
lets. Instead of begetting friendship and confidence, it nat- 
urally begets distrust, resentment, sullenness, and deception. 
Instead of the weak being elevated, both strong and weak are 
degraded. It hardly need be stated that imperialism is but 
another name for despotism. And the term properly embraces 
every form or degree of self-appointed, arbitrary, and despotic 
control of one man by another, or of one nation or group of 
men by another. 

Christianity eliminates the aggressiveness, or despotism, of 
competition without changing the principle of free exchange 
or destroying the incentive for each one to exercise his faculties 
to the best advantage. On the contrary, it vastly increases 
and broadens the incentive to give the best possible service. It 
does this by changing the incentive to action—from the mere 
service of self to the service of God and mankind. 

The founders of this government wisely perceived that there 
can be no enduring free institutions that do not award to all 
men the same privileges in regard to self-government and 
independence. ‘Theirs was the first attempt to establish a great 
nation on this principle, and, notwithstanding grievous short- 
comings in its practical application, the result has abundantly 
justified their judgment. That principle was the leaven that 
strengthened the nation finally to cast off that terrible incubus, 
human slavery. And a neglect of that principle has been the 


cause of all our internal difficulties and disasters. And now, 
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as we value our independence and prospects of future well- 
being as a nation, it behooves us to put forth all our manhood 
in resisting the present insidious temptation to cast this princi- 
ple aside and adopt imperialism in its stead. Words of warn- 
ing were never more fitly spoken than when Abraham Lincoln 
said: “When the white man governs himself, that is self- 
government; but when he governs himself and also governs 
another man, that is more than self-government—that is des- 
potism.” Here we have the nature of imperialism clearly por- 
trayed in a nutshell. When a nation or a homogeneous group 
of men governs itself, that is self-government; but when it 
governs itself and also governs another nation or group of men 
not homogeneous with it, that is more than self-government— 
that is despotism. 

In its practical application, the doctrine of incapacity for self- 
government consists in one people arbitrarily sitting in judg- 
ment on another people. A certain group of peopie constitute 
themselves an irresponsible tribunal, and say to another group 
of people: “According to our ideas, you are not capable of 
governing yourselves ; therefore, we will take charge of you.” 
If the alleged incapables say, “Have patience with us, and give 
us a fair trial before condemning us to subjection,” the reply 
is: “Our judgment is infallible and final; a trial is useless; 
you must submit to us, and after experimenting with you for 
an indefinite period we will decide how much liberty you shall 
have.” If this is not an assumption of despotic authority, 
what is it? The wolf’s teeth cannot be masked even under 
a profession of benevolence. “Those arguments,” said Abra- 
ham Lincoln, “that are made—that the inferior races are to be 
treated with as much allowance as they are capable of enjoy- 
ing; that as much is to be done for them as their condition 
will allow—what are these arguments? They are the argu- 
ments that kings have made for the enslaving of the people 
in all ages of the world. You will find that all the arguments 
of kingcraft are always of this class; they always bestrode the 
necks of the people—not that they wanted to do it, but because 
the people were better off for being ridden. . . , Turn it 
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every way you will—whether it come from the mouth of a king 
as an excuse for enslaving the people of his country, or from 
the mouth of the men of one race as a reason for enslaving 
the men of another race, it is all the same old serpent.” 

The only escape from despotism and tyranny is by a practical 
recognition of the doctrine that every people have an inalien- 
able right to live and pursue happiness according to their own 
ideals or conception of duty. The only restriction to this is 
that every one (whether an individual or a nation) must re- 
spect the right of all others to do the same. Hence, the self- 
government to which all men have an inalienable right is the 
government of self according to capacity, whether that capacity 
be great or small. While it is true that the people of some 
nations are so ignorant and degraded that their condition in- 
vites, or rather naturally creates, despotic authority among 
themselves, nevertheless their improvement must be based on 
their faithfulness in living up to the light that they have; and 
so far as it comes from the outside it must be by good example 
and friendly instruction, not by having the institutions of a 
higher degree of enlightenment forced upon them before they 
are able to appreciate them. It is certain that despotism will 
never be eradicated from the world by those who have beer 
emancipated from it becoming despots themselves. 

A people emerging from despotism may still have a govern- 
ment partly despotic and partly free. But a people already 
emancipated from despotism cannot reingraft despotic author- 
ity upon their system of government without adulterating their 
free institutions, introducing the seeds of reaction, and endan- 
gering their own freedom. In the language of Lincoln, “those 
who deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves, and 
under the rule of a just God cannot long retain it.” 

Our forefathers enunciated this principle as the only true 
basis for all intercourse of men with one another, and they set 
it up as a standard for future generations to strive to live up to. 
The purpose of that part of the Declaration was so clearly and 
significantly expressed by Lincoln that I think I need make no 
apology for quoting him again, as follows: “The assertion that 
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all men are created equal was of no practical use in effecting our 
separation from Great Britain ; and it was placed in the Decla- 
ration, not for that but for future use. Its authors meant it to 





be—as, thank God, it is now proving itselfi—a stumbling-block 
to all those who in after-times might seek to turn a free people 
back into the hateful paths of despotism. They knew the 
proneness of prosperity to breed tyrants, and they meant when 
such should reappear in this fair land, and commence their 
vocation, they should find left for them at least one hard nut 
to crack.” He was speaking particularly of the doctrines set 
up in defense of the extension of slavery in this country; but 
these were exactly the doctrines now set up in defense of im- 
perialism—our new policy of “expansion.” Mark how com- 
pletely his testimony applies to our present imperialistic enter- 
prises. Mark how strenuously the projectors of these 
enterprises are striving to explain away the principle to which 
Lincoln refers. 

Give him what degree of liberty you may, a dependent is a 
dependent still. Even the liberty that a subject may have 
under the most benevolent master is but a mockery of liberty. 
And the principle is the same in its application to both individ- 
uals and nations. Forcing another nation, or an embryo 
nation, into subjection is exactly the same in principle as it 
would be to reénslave the blacks of this country. The alleged 
benevolence of the governing nation justifies the relationship 
no more in the one case than the alleged benevolence of the 
masters would in the other. Liberty without independence is 
as a bird shorn of its wings—a poor, forlorn, dependent thing ; 
a prepared victim for those who believe that the strong have 
a divine right to exploit the weak; and the plaything of every 
other form of paternalism begotten of self-conceit, or self- 
assumed authority. 

Even the aim of all true charity and philanthropy is to en- 
courage independence; to create in each individual a sense of 
personal responsibility—a desire to make his own way in the 
world; and to give him a free field for the exercise of his own 
best judgment. Nothing can beget independence but inde- 
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pendence. Dependence begets dependence, and nothing else. 
The helpfulness of brotherhood consists in helping one another 
to be independent; that is, it consists in helping each one to 
be free to live by his own ideals or conscientious conceptions of 
duty. This is the substance of independence. And this free- 
dom to live up to one’s own conceptions of duty is absolutely 
essential to the development of manhood. This is why doing 
unto others as you would have others do unto you is the pana- 
cea for all social ills. It places all on an equality in respect 
to the right to live by one’s own judgment. It develops man- 
hood, creates a sense of responsibility, and begets the whole- 
some satisfaction and strength of character that attend the 
conscientious fulfilment of apprehended duty. In a state of 
dependency the sense of responsibility—the essential factor of 
manhood—is necessarily suppressed and dwarfed; for here the 
ideals of a master are imposed, and the subject is in a great 





measure relieved from exercising his own judgment—and this 
naturally tends to make him grow careless about his ideals 
and the innate responsibilities of manhood. 

For these reasons, in order to secure the greatest progress 
and prosperity, the people under any one system of govern- 
ment must be sufficiently homogeneous, in regard to ideals, 
enlightenment, and conceptions of duty, to permit all to be 
placed on a perfect equality in respect to the rights of citizen- 
ship. If two distinct groups of mankind, of widely different 
stages of civilization, are brought under the same system of 
government, it is evident that their radically different ideals 
will make a practical fulfilment of the same standard of citi- 
zenship impossible. To place all on an equality in respect to 
political privileges, under a republican form of governmert, 
would permit the least enlightened group to check the progress 
of the other, or, perhaps, overwhelm it by force of numbers. 
The alternative, in order to safeguard civilization, is to curtail 
the governmental power of the least enlightened. group and 
thus make it dependent on the other. This not only deprives 
the lower group of healthful responsibility, but it also diverts 
the attention of those composing the higher from their own 
true ideals—and thus checks the advancement of both. 
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When such groups are already incorporated in such a way 
that it is impracticable to separate them, of course it is neces- 
sary to make the best of an undesirable situation. The best 
that can be done is to secure the improvement of the unen- 
lightened group as rapidly as possible. But to bring such 
together when it can be avoided, or to make one subject to the 
other in the absence of dire necessity, especially to take pains 
to force them together, is nothing less than a crime. 

Under normal conditions there is little or no danger from 
free immigration, because people are generally reluctant to 
expatriate themselves; and except in the settlement of new 
countries (which is generally by people who are sufficiently 
homogeneous) the changes of population from one nation to 
another are so gradual and comparatively so insignificant nu- 
merically that the immigrants, as a rule, are readily assimi- 
lated without political discrimination other than a period of 
probation. This is a very different matter from bringing dis- 
tinct masses of people, requiring political discrimination, under 
the same system of government. 

Even if trade is wanted, regardless of justice, humanity, and 
civilization, imperialism is what we still need to avoid. As 
already said, the Christian principle is also infinitely the most 
practicable basis for the promotion of commerce. Commercial 
intercourse is created by concord and friendship, and checked 
by force and the resentment and hatred that are the natural 
result of force. So far from requiring a policy of isolation 
and non-intercourse, practical Christianity removes the ob- 
structions to intercourse. It creates brotherhood and friend- 
ship, and opens the way for instruction by kindness and for- 
bearance, instead of creating distrust and aversion and closing 
the way for instructive intercourse by forcible intrusion and 
contemptible assumption of superiority. 

England is the great exemplar of what may be called the 
modern or most refined conception of imperialism. And who 
will say that, if the English people had been as persevering in 
cultivating the friendship and gaining the confidence of the 
people of Asia and Africa and Europe as they have been in 
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slaughtering and subjugating those of Asia and Africa and in 
hectoring those of Europe, their trade with them would not 
be much greater and infinitely more profitable than it is? It 
is the profits alone, not the volume of trade, that give value 
to commerce. It must be remembered that England’s nominal 
possessions, which are indisputably profitable to her, are in 
no proper sense a part of her imperial system. In regard to 
this matter, England is a two-faced nation. On the one side 
she has immense so-called colonies that are substantially inde- 
pendent nations ; and her enormous trade with these and other 
independent nations, notably the United States, is the source 
all of which has little or 





of immense profit and prosperity 
nothing in it pertaining to imperialism. On the other side 
she has a vast and heterogeneous array of conquered peoples, 
whom she rules as with a rod of iron (a “benevolent” rod of 
iron, on the whole, perhaps, as iron rods go, but still a rod 
of iron), and who submit to her rule only because resistance 
is hopeless. This side alone constitutes her contribution to the 
imperialism of the world. As a contribution to the strength 
of imperialism—to the principle of despotism and to human 
savagery in general—it is unquestionably great. As a con- 
tribution to anything that is really profitable, in any way or 
form, it is exceedingly small. Not only would the volume 
of trade probably be much greater without imperialism than 
with it, but the profits of the trade, under it, are necessarily 
mainly eaten up by the direct and indirect cost of maintaining 
the system. The direct cost, although enormous, is but small 
compared with the damage from indirect consequences. In- 
cidentally, the Turks have been kept as an overpowering 
incubus on southeastern Europe and western Asia; Russia 
has been penned up, in a state of chronic wrath, without an 
adequate maritime outlet, and thus hampered in the develop- 
ment of her industrial resources ; it has excited and perpetuated 
an insane rivalry, among the greater nations of Europe, to 
secure foreign dependencies—to the serious damage of every 
one of them; and it has been a chief cause of chronic tur- 
moil, mutual jealousy, and oppressive militarism throughout 
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Europe. In short, improvement and the growth of commer- 
cial intercourse have been thereby checked in all the nations 
of Europe, whose increase in commerce under friendly rela- 
tionships and peaceful development would have been worth 
many times more than the present commerce of all Asia, 
Africa, and Oceanica put together; whereas a Christian policy 
would have increased the commerce of Asia, Africa, and 
Oceanica also, both in volume and value. In its essential na- 
ture the whole transaction is about equivalent to killing the 
goose that would lay golden eggs, and keeping in its stead a 
caged pigeon. 

It may safely be asserted that England’s “Eastern policy” 
has been, and still is, an obstruction to the emancipation from 
despotism of the people of Europe and a blight to the welfare 
of the world. Yet it is to follow her example in maintaining 
such a system of destruction and folly that those now control- 
ling the public policy of the United States are endeavoring to 
cut loose from the principles that have made this nation the 
vanguard of civilization and exalted it as a beacon of hope 
for the encouragement of all mankind. 

The only redeeming feature of England’s imperialism is that 
she implants her enlightened policy of free exchange wherever 
she has power to enforce it. But free trade is a natural adjunct 
of free institutions, and is really antagonized by imperialism. 
So that free trade, in connection with imperialism, is but build- 
ing up directly with one hand and pulling down both directly 
and indirectly with the other. The people of England live and 
prosper by legitimate trade, which is based on the mutual needs 
of themselves and their customers, not on force. And they 
use a part of their profits in maintaining their “Eastern policy,” 
or imperialism, as a gaudy pageant dedicated to the worship 
of jealousy and vainglory. 

It is said that it is time for the United States to abandon 
the policy of isolation in order that we may become a “world 
Power.” So far as the United States has been isolated by 
protective tariffs, the policy can be abandoned to great advan- 
tage. But so far as it has been due to republican institutions 
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being incompatible with the imperial institutions of the rest 
of the world it has been an advantage both to ourselves and the 
world at large. If by “world Power” is meant power to 
exert a beneficent influence upon the world, it only need be said 
that, up to the time of the present imperialistic infatuation, 
the United States was the greatest “world Power” that the 
earth has ever known. History may be searched in vain for 
another nation that has done so much to inspire mankind with 
hope and energy and to improve the condition of the human 
race. And the best we can do, in the future, either for our- 
selves or the world, is, not to forsake our standard and turn 
back to the degradation of militarism and despotism—which 
we, through stress and suffering, left behind us—but to 
press forward in the good work bequeathed to us by our 
fathers, and exalt our divine mission as a nation by exempli- 
fying the principles of freedom and righteousness still more 
perfectly than ever before. 

Let us always remember that the most abject of God’s re- 
sponsible creatures has an inalienable right to live up to his 
own highest conceptions of duty; that you may improve his 
ideals by persuasion and friendship, but you cannot do it by 
force; that to improve his condition you must improve his 
ability to judge correctly for himself, and make him more and 
more independent of the judgment of others; that connections 
in which practical independence, or a definite prospect of inde- 
pendence, is impossible should be avoided as you would avoid 
a calamity. If you destroy the prospect of independence, you 
may have the order that attends on discouragement; you may 
have the codperation that comes of fear and abject submission ; 
you may have the conformity that is begotten of hopeless hate 
and active hypocrisy; you may bestow railroads, telegraphs, 
telephones, and all the other outer garments of advanced civi- 





lization—and to the superficial observer everything may seem 
to flourish as willows by a stream of water: yet underneath 
it all there can be nothing but reaction—the decay and degen- 
eration of manhood. 


The assumption of superiority, or the self-assumed right to 
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control the destinies of others, never yet inspired any one to 
improve his condition or made a true friend for an individual 
or a nation. On the contrary, it has been an overshadowing 
curse to mankind from the beginning. Every active principle 
begets an increase of its own nature. Force begets nothing 
that is not of the nature of force, and can never be made the 
basis of civilization. While it may be justifiable as a protec- 
tion against overt acts of injustice, it creates no virtue, and 
all beyond the bare requirements for protection is destructive. 
Brotherly kindness, Christ-like forbearance, a practical recog- 
nition of the right of each man and each nation or race of 
men to work out their destiny for themselves, between them- 
selves and their Creator, and the elevating influence of a good 
example—these are the means ordained by God for the up- 
lifting of humanity and for the promotion of true prosperity 
throughout the earth. 


FREEMAN STEWART. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








AMERICAN FINANCIAL AFFAIRS. 


HE trend of modern civilization to circumvent as far as 
possible the operation of Nature’s law of “the survival 
of the fittest’”’ is nowhere more clearly demonstrated than in 
the financial world. Centralization of money, influence, and 
energy is the order of the day. Just as the labor unions protect 
the inferior workmen at the expense of those more skilful and 
efficient, so the methods now in vogue of controlling financial 
affairs for the benefit of all preserves the status of smaller in- 
stitutions at an apparent cost to the larger ones. When looked 
at from a superficial point of view, this policy seems to be 
prompted in some measure by the generosity of the men who 
control large affairs and whose power is used in building up 
rather than tearing down even apparent rivals. In reality, 
however, a strain of selfishness runs through all the methods 
now pursued by those who control American finance. The 
vast business of the country is built upon credit; and a feeling 
of distrust that would naturally follow the destruction of small 
corporations engaged in the banking business or holding in 
trust the money of the public, either as stockholders or as 
depositors, would unsettle the whole commercial fabric. 

Credit of such enormous proportions as now constitute the 
basis of all business must not be injured by shocks to public 
confidence. The ramifications of trade are limitless, extending 
to all parts of the world. Even the relatively small banks and 
banking firms draw bills of exchange, both foreign and domes- 
tic; and the system of credit is an endless chain, which is as 
strong as its weakest link except when for mutual protection 
the strength of all supports the feebler ones. In all money 
centers, the banking and financial interests are gradually be- 
coming a unit, in which individual aggressiveness is being sup- 
planted by the composite in which the ideas of the many have 
been harmonized into one machine-like activity. The main 
object is the preservation of credit, the avoidance of unneces- 


sary competition, and the distribution of profits on legitimate 
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business in proportion to the amounts invested or represented 
in this community of interests. Perhaps the present tendency 
toward centralization and unity is the outgrowth indirectly of 
the great Baring failure, which unsettled business even in 
remote countries. Credits were then curtailed to an alarm- 
ing extent, and the development of trade and industry, which 
had been moving like a fast express train over well-balanced 
tracks, began to jolt over obstacles that first retarded its speed 
and then brought everything to a standstill. The lesson was 
well learned. Now even the uninitiated can see the mutual 
protection that gives stability to financial enterprises of large 
or small caliber. 

While it is true that large corporations are becoming larger, 
it does not follow that the small ones are becoming smaller. 
Such banks, for example, as the National City, the Hanover 
National, and the National Bank of Commerce of New 
York, have greatly increased their capital and enlarged 
their facilities. This is not because it is part of the plan of the 
managers of these institutions to force others to the wall, but 
simply because economies can be effected in operation and the 
trend of the times is toward larger capitalization, not for selfish 
ends but because the powerful institutions can throw the man- 
tle of protection when needed around the weaker members of 
the financial community when threatened disaster might work 
harm to all. There has not been recently a single large enter- 
prise negotiated in which a majority of the banking interests 
of Wall Street have not participated. This is naturally one 
of the outcomes of the present harmony. Of course, the 
larger institutions had more important connections with bond 
issues, refundings, conversions, etc., but profits have been di- 
vided on an equitable basis. Instead of one powerful house 
undertaking single-handed to carry through so important a 
financial deal as the refunding of the New York Central and 
Hudson River bonds, for example, all were invited to share 
in the risks and the profits of the transaction. One firm, or 
corporation, managed the enterprise, but the amount of money 
involved was contributed by a score or more of individual con- 
cerns, having no connection with one another except when 
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joining hands in some such negotiation. This has been a new 
era in American finance, and so many joint undertakings have 
been successfully and profitably carried through that the bonds 
of unity between great and small members of the financial 
family have been cemented into a friendship which in the old 
days of rivalry and bitter contests for supremacy would have 
been deemed impossible. 

The securing of capital with which to start oppositions to 
existing companies, occupying any particular field, is no longer 
an easy matter—as the result of the protection that all banking 
interests attempt to give to vested rights. Not many years 
ago the building of parallel railroads was common, because the 
larger financial interests were constantly at war with one an- 
other, and money, which is the first requisite, could be easily 
obtained. The establishment of any successful corporation, 
in no matter what class of industry, was invariably the signal 
for the invasion of the field by others—upon the ground that 
where profit was accruing to one there was a chance for a 
division of the business with or without a sufficient volume 
of trade for both. Often these new rivals were started by 
unscrupulous persons, for the sole purpose of forcing the first 
occupant to buy out the newcomer. In seeking to secure a 
share of the patronage of the public there were hitter fights, 
which too often resulted in ruin for all concerned. Of course, 
there are some such “sore spots” now, but, with the exception 
of the competition in the Sugar trade and the proposed inva- 
sion of the territory of the Southern Railway by the Seaboard 
Air Line, the rivals in important trades or industries have been 
long established and the present competition has resulted from 
temporary misunderstanding. Now that the “strings of the 
money-bag”’ are more tightly fastened, these oppositions are 
carried on with more difficulty and the invaders receive scant 
sympathy from conservative interests. 

Three cases in po‘nt are: the Seaboard Air Line, the Sugar 
competition above alluded to, and the more recent attempt to 
secure monetary aid by the Ogden Gas Company for the pur- 
pose of carrying on a war against the People’s Gas Company 
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in Chicago. Although the memory of Wall Street is proverbi- 
ally short, yet the suspension of the Produce Exchange Trust 
Company of New York and its subsequent rehabilitation oc- 
curred so recently and gave such a shock to confidence that 
it has not yet been forgotten. Many alleged reasons were 
given for this crash, the most generally accepted being the 
connection of the institution with the United States Flour and 
Milling Company. In reality, while this association was a 
costly one, the principal cause was the antagonism of banking 
interests generally to the financial assistance which the Produce 
Exchange Trust Company was giving to the Seaboard Air Line 
Syndicate, whose plans for a line in opposition to the South- 
ern Railway threatened to unsettle the railroad situation in the 
South and lead to a division of business between two roads 
where there was not an excess volume for the existing one. 
The millions of dollars required for this enterprise could not 
be obtained in New York, the financial center of the country, 
simply because of the concerted opposition to ruinous warfare. 
The syndicate subsequently secured its financial backing in the 
city of Baltimore. Similar conditions developed when the 
Ogden Gas Company undertook to sell a block of ten million 
dollars of bonds, the proceeds to be used in extending its 
mains and increasing its plant in the Chicago Gas field. An 
appeal to banking interests for assistance in this enterprise 
met with flat failure. Capital in abundance was available for 
legitimate business ventures, but the composite mind now direct- 
ing American financial affairs saw nothing inviting in this prop- 
osition. As far as the Sugar war is concerned, only private 
capital is invested in concerns that rival the American Sugar 
Refining Company; and there is scarcely a strong institution 
that would not welcome the settlement of a conflict that has 
thus far been costly to all concerned. 

Stability of values and consequent safety for investors can 
be the only result of the present tendency to centralize power 
and prevent needless sacrifice of capital in ill-advised competi- 
tive undertakings. The poor man whose slowly accumulated’ 
competency is deposited in the savings banks can participate 
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to a degree in the benefits from this safeguarding of vested 
rights. Although he may not use his own judgment in mak- 





ing his investments—which is perhaps fortunate—yet the in- 
stitution where his money is held in trust, operating under the 
strict laws that now regulate such depositories, has acquired 
bonds and interest-bearing securities that are the more valuable 
for the offensive and defensive alliance of the larger financial 
interests. The funds of widows and orphans are preserved by 
the unity of action that is now the paramount feature of the 
collective money power. The cost of production of necessary 
articles has been reduced, and, while held staple through ap- 
parent lack of competition, the tendency is to cut down the 
margin of profit in a ratio similar to the lower interest rates 
that prevail as the necessary sequence to the increased supply 
of basic money in the country. The transportation situation, 
which is affected in a striking degree by the fellowship of those 
in control of the great systems—a subject that will be taken 
up later—is made less complex; and the small shipper, being 
assured of the same rates as his more powerful neighbor, can 
estimate to a nicety the exact cost of receiving and distributing 
his goods. Credit, which underlies every enterprise, is not 
disturbed by serious and repeated upheavals, thus adding more 
security to the widely-diverging pursuits of an ever-restless and 
energetic nation, all of which, no matter how dissimilar, find 
a focusing point where the benefit of one makes for the good 
of all. 
EpwaArp GopwINn JOHNS. 

New York. 
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ENGLAND AS AN ALLY. 


Mert of the current discussion of our national policy 

betrays a blurred vision of things and a weak grasp of 
sound principles. The proposal of an Anglo-American Alliance 
has called forth much flippancy on the one hand and spite on 
the other; but very little of weight has been said either for 
or against it. In contradiction to the prevailing opinion that 
feeling is a proper guide for national policy, the writer lays 
down the maxim that national friendships are matters of senti- 
ment; national alliances are matters of interest. The proposed 


| alliance is sadly in need of being regarded from the standpoint 


of interest, and it is this point of view that will be adopted in 
this paper. 

The British Isles are inhabited by forty millions of energetic 
and enterprising people. These multitudes do not get their 
living from their territory, which is very far from being able 
to feed them, but employ their superior skill, organization, and 
machinery in producing immense masses of manufactured goods 
that are exchanged with the rest of the world for the neces- 
saries of life. Out of every six loaves they eat, five are made 
from grain brought from abroad. On a given date no less 
than one hundred and sixty-three vessels laden with cereals 
were found to be making for the ports of Great Britain. Of 
the meat consumed, one-third is of foreign origin. Forty per 
cent. of the butter, milk, and cheese is imported. Moreover, 
for the raw materials of her manufactures England is in many 
cases dependent on foreign supplies. All the cotton is brought 
in and nearly three-fourths of the wool. 

This extreme dependence of England upon other lands for 
food and materials is of rather recent origin. Until nearly the 
middle of the century a rampart of customs duties was main- 
tained in order to bar out the foreigner’s breadstuffs and to 
keep British agriculture flourishing. The artificial stimulus 
had the effect of bringing the island to the summit of cultiva- 
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tion and of making the people almost self-sufficing. Even after 
the corn laws were repealed, the British farmer was still pro- 
tected by the high cost of transportation. As late as the Cri- 
mean war England got five-sixths of her breadstuffs from her 
own soil. But the settiement of the world’s back country, 
coupled with the steam transportation that permits the wheat 
of distant lands to be laid down in Liverpool cheaper than the 
sritish farmer can raise it, has undermined British agriculture 
till the soil of England no longer contributes what it might 
to the feeding of her sons. In twenty years more than two 
million acres have passed from under the plow and become 
pasture. In 1875 fifty-eight per cent. of the cultivated land 
was tilled; now only fifty per cent. England cannot go back 
to the corn laws, for since their repeal twelve million mouths 
have been called into being by the prosperity that free trade 
has brought. But so long as she adheres to her policy of non- 
interference the economic forces will continue to cut away 
the foundations of her agriculture and increase her dependence 
on the breadstuffs of distant lands. 

The means by which England can induce other countries to 
hurry their provisions to her doors are the proceeds of British 
trade. The same process that has drafted men away from 
the land until agriculture receives only one-tenth of the total 
labor power has made this misty island in the northern seas 
the workshop of the world. In a thousand smoke-darkened 
industrial towns—busy as ant-hills, noisy with the hum and 
whirr of wheels—the cyclopean fingers of machinery shape 
the goods that England barters for her bread. From her ports 
pour unceasingly great streams of manufactured articles 
adapted to meet every want and suit every taste of man, whether 
civilized or savage. This national specialization has given rise 
to a volume of international exchanges such as the world has 
never seen before and may never see again. Only by the yearly 
movement of three and a half billions’ worth of goods can 
England adjust her dealings with the rest of the world. The 
average British family imports $275 worth of goods a year 
and exports $145 worth, while the French family consumes 
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$100 worth of foreign products, the German family $115, and 
the American family $50. 

Twin to this unprecedented national specialization is the 
growth of British dominion. The Queen rules over four hun- 
dred millions of souls, or about one-fourth of the human race. 
In extent her possessions are three times the area of the United 
States including Alaska, and are nearly equal to the Russian 
and Chinese empires taken together. This vast domain has 
not been systematically built up or organized. It is the out- 
come not so much of far-sighted policy as of blind economic 
|forces. Britain’s land hunger has had two causes. It is partly 
: due to the race fecundity that leaves a thousand more mouths 

in England every day, and that leads to the snatching up of 
fertile vacant spaces in the temperate zone in order that migrat- 
ing Englishmen may remain under the Union Jack; and it is 
partly due to the need of controlling vast Oriental and tropical 
populations in order to develop a taste for British goods and 
build up a lucrative trade. 

This market-winning motive has come to dominate in recent 
\years. The old maxim that “trade follows the flag” “has re- 
ceived a new meaning since protectionist nations have joined 

in the scramble for markets. It has been the liberal policy of 
free-trade England in all her Crown possessions to leave the 
door open to the goods of other nations. That this has not 
been seriously damaging to her trade is due to the prestige 








that dominion lends the British trader and to his own undi- 
minished energy and enterprise. Her commercial rivals, on 
the other hand—France, Germany, and Russia—wall in every 
territory that comes into their hands with a tariff devised espe- 
cially against the ubiquitous British goods. The necessity of 
keeping the yet-open markets out of the grasp of her illiberal 
rivals forces the pace of England’s expansion and leads her to 
thwart when she can the schemes of the other Powers for terri- 
torial acquisition. 
These two economic considerations, then—the need of lands 
| for her surplus people and the need of markets for her surplus 
| goods—have actuated England’s restless “reaching” policy and 
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dictated the fierce tone she sometimes adopts. In spite of ap- 
pearances the temper of England is pacific in the best sense. 
If her people are a “nation of shopkeepers,” they are at least 
not a nation of swashbucklers. No European people is less 
enamored of fighting or less avid of military glory. England 
has harbored no designs of conquest and has not been lustful 
of dominion for dominion’s sake. She loves peace because 
it agrees at once with her humanity and her prosperity, and it 
is the irresistible demands of her peculiar economic situation 
that have given her a name for haughtiness and truculence. 

Within the last fifteen years, however, these purely practical 
motives to expansion have been aided by a force of another 
kind, namely, the Imperial Idea. The English people are 
gradually coming to see, in their “dominion over palm and 
pine,” not mere present easement and profit, but the assurance 
of their primacy in the final allotment of the planet among 
the great branches of the human race. It is dawning upon 
them that, just as the epoch of great exploration is about to 
close, so the era of great territorial expansion is nearing its 
end. For perhaps the last time in the history of the globe 
the waste and backward lands are being peaceably divided. 
The outlying regions of the earth are being swiftly brought 
under the sway of an intelligent, equipped, masterful civiliza- 
tion, and ere long the process must cease for lack of more 
material. 

[These thoughts coming upon the heels of their amazing 
success in self-aggrandizement have fired the British imagina- 
tion with the most colossal dream that a race has ever con- 
ceived—the dream that the eventual guidance of the destinies 
of the human race is to be in the hands of the Anglo-Saxon; 
that the world’s speech is to be the language of Shakespeare ; 
that the tall, blonde, high-bred sons of England are for all 
time to rule and dispense justice over men, black, yellow, and 
brown, just as Brooke and Gordon and Cromer have done it 
in our day. This intoxicating vision, more lordly than any 
that ever visited the captains of Alexander as they ranged 
from the Hellespont to the Indus, and from the Indus to the 
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Nile, is seizing upon the English people and may yet lead 
them to ruin—as France was led to ruin by Napoleon’s visions 
of universal empire. 

However high flames her imperial ambition, the cool ob- 
server must recognize that England has before her a critical 
period—all the more critical because of this ambition. If the 
headship of the human race is to be hers, she is now about to 
traverse the most dangerous portion of her path to that hege- 
mony. At present the British Empire embraces not only flour- 
ishing self-governing colonies, but a great number of newly- 
won, ill-compacted, and poorly-defended possessions that 
multiply the responsibilities of England without adding to 
her strength to bear them. In other words, the power of 
the Empire has by no means kept pace with its bulk. 

In time, no doubt, the parts of Great Britain will unite and 
guard the central hearth of the English race. The grow- 
ing loyalty of the colonies forbids us to believe that the 
British Empire is fated to fall apart into independent States. 
Imperial federation is in the air, and we cannot doubt that the 
British possessions are destined in time to be built into the 
most stupendous political edifice ever reared by man. But not 
less than twenty or twenty-five years must elapse before the 
power of England’s scions shall be such that, banded with her, 
they can defy the world. In the meantime her colonies are 
weak and cannot defend themselves; her dependencies, like 
India and Egypt, are a burden to her; and so the forty millions 
in the British Isles must meet the enemy in the gate alone and 
fight their own battles. Their strength does not exceed the 
strength of non-imperia! people, while their burden is greater. 

This, then, is the critical period through which England 
must pass. A space of at least twenty years divides her from 
safety. It will take two decades for the cement of Empire to 
harden, and ere that time elapses the colossus may lie in ruins. 

One peril that threatens England is a struggle with either 
of the two great land Powers contiguous to her possessions— 
the United States and Russia. In case of war, England could, 
of course, inflict vast damage upon us. But in the end we 
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would shatter her Empire by seizing all the British North 
American possessions. Such a conflict lies, however, beyond 
the range of practical possibility, as it is opposed to both the 
sentiments and the interests of the two nations. 

The other Power that could shatter the British Empire is 
Russia. If unquestioned sea power is the prerogative of Eng- 
land, irresistible land power is no less the appanage of Russia. 
Her huge bulk, far from showing signs of falling apart, is 
steadily being compacted and unified. Armed with the engines 
of civilization and animated with a zeal for dominion as ardent 
as that of the Briton, the Muscovite seems determined to make 
himself sooner or later master of all the contiguous land to 
the east of him—of all Asia, in fact. With the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad soon to pour innumerable Cossack soldiers into the 
Far East, it is certain that the power of Russia in the Orient 
will in the coming years increase faster than the power of 
England possibly can; and the day will arrive when England 
must stake every inland rood she owns in Asia on the issue of 
a struggle with the Northern Colossus. India, of course, 
organized and officered from the West, could defend herself 
from invasion if she wished. But the sullen, secret straining 
of the Hindu against the British raj forbids us to expect 
that at the critical hour the manhood of India will fly to the aid 
of Tommy Atkins. 

The second danger to England lies in a hostile coalition. 
Her multifarious enterprises in all parts of the world have 
made her averse to alliances. She has wished to play her 
game alone, so as to have all the winnings. Shrewdly keep- 
ing her hands free from all entangling alliances, she hoped 
to be able to snatch the best posts and lands while the Conti- 
nental Powers were locked in a mutual animosity. This policy 
succeeded brilliantly for a time; but one rash move—the 
Jameson raid—betrayed her game and turned the jealous eyes 
of her rivals upon her. The spring of 1896, when, as an 
English friend put it, “England got an ultimatum every morn- 
ing by post,” revealed the risks of a “splendid isolation.” It 
\was then evident that she had neglected to make allies, while 
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by her greed, enterprise, and success she had alienated her 
natural friends. 

Flying squadrons intimidated her enemies then; but it is 
certain that the danger of a hostile coalition has not passed 
away. The German government is now affable; but the war of 
vituperation that followed the Kaiser’s telegram to Kruger 
and the growing commercial rivalry have produced among the 
Germans a deep detestation of England. There is no doubt 
that Germany will act with the foes of Great Britain whenever 
there is a fair prospect of stripping her of her possessions. 
As regards France, no one who was there during the Fashoda 
affair doubts that the French cherish a lasting resentment, 
which will lead them to strike England whenever a favorable 
opportunity presents itself. The recent commercial treaty with 
Italy bespeaks the rapprochement of the two Latin Powers; 
while the many courtesies the Kaiser has lately showered upon 
the French navy show his sincere desire to heal the old feud. 
In France the wisdom of foregoing “the revenge” is now openly 
discussed, and the hand of death is constantly stilling the pro- 
tests of those who remember l'année terrible of 1871. 

A Continental coalition might not, like the United States or 
Russia, tear away some vital portion of the British Empire; but 
it would be formidable by its power to throttle British com- 
merce. Dependence upon foreign breadstuffs is the Achilles 
tendon of England. France or Hungary has no “silver streak” 
to secure her from invasion, but she is compensated by land 
connections with an entire continent. The United States, 
though all her ports were sealed, might still go her way feed- 
ing herself from her own fields. Not so England: neg- 
lecting agriculture, she has specialized up to the full demands 
of economic forces; she has committed herself unreservedly to 
the policy of living by enormous exchanges with foreigners. 
France has protected and fostered her agriculture, unwilling to 
become dependent on over-sea supplies. Germany has done the 
same. England, by resorting habitually to over-sea lands for 
food and raw materials, has increased her wealth at the expense 
of her security. Two months’ stoppage of the importations of 
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foreign wheat would reduce the daily rations of the people to 
one-fourth of what is now required. The country is an im- 
pregnable but unprovisioned fortress. It is this that compels 
England to starve elementary education in order to build battle- 
ships. She aims to keep her navy superior to any two that 





might attack her—talks even of matching any three; but her 
navy does not grow as fast as the hostility she excites. A 
nation that has as much to dread from a mere blockade as an- 
other nation from the much vaster undertaking of invasion 
can purchase safety only by moderation. 

This, then, is the kernel of the situation. Except in the Bal- 
kans, the national boundaries on the Continent are now rela- 
tively fixed; the alliances and the arbitration arrangements 
guarantee the peace of Europe; the Powers occupied with 
colonial expansion have ceased to tear at each other. And yet, 
at the very moment her rivals have sunk their quarrels, Eng- 
land, giddy with her imperial dream, becomes more than ever 
high-handed and masterful. Is it likely that the fifty millions 
of the English race in Great Britain and her colonies will realize 
before it is too late the necessity of contenting themselves with 
a more modest share in the division of the planet? 

No doubt among those “that drive the steeds of empire” are 
men who see the perils of the near future as clearly as any 
on-looker can. England’s wonderful record of intelligent self- 
aggrandizement under the oligarchy that has guided her course 
certainly inspires confidence in the sagacity of her governors. 
But it is a question if the line of wise and wary statesmen is 
not dying out. The old social organization of England is now 
threatened by the devouring waves of democracy. The Lords, 
the unpaid Commons, the Church, the Landed Interest, the 
Church School—upon all these pillars of the social edifice 
Demos bows himself. The alarmed Tories feel that their only 
hope is a “spirited” foreign policy. Must we not, then, look 
for a race of “jingo” statesmen who will seek to captivate the 
blind Samson—reckless Disraelis and Chamberlains and Rose- 
berrys who will court the favor of the galleries with a dazzling 


but dangerous imperialism? 
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From a nation in this critical situation, craving support amid 
gathering hostile forces, we receive overtures that have not 
been without an echo on this side of the water. The very cir- 
cumstances of these advances should make us cool and cau- 
tious in meeting them. This new warmth of friendliness does 
not emanate from that democratic part of English society 
which has always been disinterestedly friendly toward the 
United States, but rather from the army, the navy, and the 
aristocracy that has always detested our principles and grudged 
us our success. Moreover, it comes after our course in the 
Venezuelan affair had upset England’s plans for Armenia, and 
at a time when her need of a friend has become painfully and 
keenly felt. 

In the light of the foregoing exposé look at the naked im- 
port of the suggested partnership. Now that we have finished 
our ticklish tight-rope performance in the international arena, 
we have little need for a helping hand. We have few perils 
and no bitter enemies. Behind a thousand leagues of foam we 
sit secure on our continent. The proffered alliance, then, 
means that we should leave our snug retreat in order to pitch 
our tent in front of the shotted guns of international jealousy 
and ill will that frown upon England. Enmeshing the globe 
in her network of interests, England has at least six occasions 
for dispute to one of ours. A fine bargain she will make by 
covenanting to help us fight our battles if we help her fight her 
battles! As sheriff of the planet, the Briton has made too many 
enemies to constitute a safe partner for the peace-loving, home- 
keeping Americans. In the end it will prove far cheaper for 
us to build the ships we need than to accept England’s help 
along with England’s risks. It cannot pay us to ally our- 
selves with her unless we are about to embark on the same 
hazardous business of land-grabbing and world-policing. 

A friendship is a matter of sentiment; an alliance is a matter 
of interest. The identity of the English with the American 
people in language, literature, law, religion, and personal ideals 
constitutes a firm basis for a national friendship. The immense 
economic contrast between insular England and continental 
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America forbids an alliance. Be it our care, then, to cherish 
this friendship without compromising ourselves in an alliance. 
An Anglo-American partnership would not add one whit to 
England’s security. It would be instantly capitalized by the 
British “jingoes” and used as an excuse for abandoning that 
caution by which alone she can traverse her mined pathway. 
But a good-will that England can rely on only when her cause 
is just or her need is sore cannot be capitalized for aggression. 

The great desideratum is therefore an Anglo-American good 
understanding. We should uproot the old-time hostility in- 
spired by school histories. We should meet the English half 
way in all friendly sentiment. We should beware of standing 
with a great illiberal despotism like Russia at a time when the 
conflict between the principle of authority and the principle of 
freedom is entering upon an acute phase. We should even act 
in concert with England, Japan, and Germany to protect 
stranded China from Russian aggression until, like Japan or 
Siam, she can get into the current of progress. But let us 
not for an instant leave our secure dooryard to go out upon the 
slender, swaying foot-bridge that the Briton must cross ere 
he can set foot on firm ground. It would be stark madness to 
lock arms with him on his perilous path at a time when his 
brain reels and his eye is dim with the intoxicating draught of 
imperialism. If he reaches solid earth again, we may fare on 
with him. If not—well, he may be glad there is a friend on 
the bank to throw him a rope. 

Epwarp Atswortu Ross, 

Stanford University, Cal. 
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HERE has been much adverse criticism of late years, by 
students of political science, of the legislative system 
that prevails under our Federal government. This criticism 
has taken the form especially of comparisons between the 
English Parliament and the United States Congress—much to 
the disparagement of the latter body. The chief grounds of 
such adverse criticisms of Congress have been these: (1) 
There is not enough deliberation and discussion of measures. 
A bill is either buried in committee and never discussed at 
all, or else it is passed by each House merely because a com- 
mittee has reported it favorably, and not because full and fair 
debate shows it to be meritorious. (2) There is no connec- 
tion between the legislative and executive branches of the gov- 
ernment; hence they do not work together harmoniously. An 
executive department may, on investigation, find that legisla- 
tion of a certain character is necessary for the good of the 
public service, and yet Congress will deliberately pass legisla- 
tion of the very opposite character. (3) Our legislation lacks 
unity and cohesiveness as a whole. Bills emanate from hun- 
dreds of different sources, and are passed haphazard, without 
being governed by any well-defined general policy. 

There is one fundamental error underlying all these criti- 
cisms: they are theoretical and deductive, instead of being 
practical and inductive. . They are based on the theory of our 
government as revealed by the Constitution, instead of the 
actual working of the government under the Constitution. 
Their authors have studied the general system of legislation 
in Congress, and from this study have deduced certain con- 
clusions that naturally ought to follow from such a system. 
But material facts and actual conditions that might influence 
these conclusions have been entirely overlooked. As a matter 
of fact the Constitution and rules of Congress have developed 
results entirely different from those we should reasonably ex- 
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pect. As a result of this lack of practical study of our legis- 
lative system, it has been assumed that what is good for Great 
Britain is good for the United States. The radical and 
fundamental differences between this huge country, with its 
many complex interests, and the little islands of Great Britain, 
with their homogeneous population and industries, have not 
been considered. It is known that the general methods of 
business in Parliament and Congress are the same, and hence 
it is assumed that the results should be the same. 

It is my desire in this article not to heap indiscriminate 
praise upon our government simply because it is American, 
but merely to present the actual facts and conditions and show 
how they influence the practical operation of our Federal leg- 
islature. The first and most fundamental fact that bears on 
this question is one that critics of our government seem never 
to have considered in a practical way. It is the great and 
essential difference between the United States and Great 
Britain. The physical character of the two countries is differ- 
ent, their interests are different, and their people are different. 
And these differences are such as materially to influence 
the whole legislative systems of the two nations. The most 
important result of these diflerences is to throw upon the 
United States Congress an amount of work far in excess of 
that required of the British Parliament. Our great and varied 
extent of territory and the consequent multitude and com- 
plexity of our interests make this inevitable. Nothing will 
cause us to réalize how widely apart are the two legislatures, 
as regards the amount of business they have to transact, than 
to look for a moment at the official records of Congress and 
Parliament. These show the remarkable fact that, whereas 
the number of bills introduced in Parliament in two years is 
about 1,000, the number introduced in Congress in the same 
period is about 15,000! 

We need only to consider specifically some of the differences 
between the two countries to understand fully why the meas- 
ures presented to Congress exceed so greatly those that come 
before Parliament. In the first place, the average American 
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interests himself in his government far more than does the 
average Englishman. The tie between a Congressman and the 
people of his district or State is much closer and stronger than 
that between a member of Parliament and his constituents. 
The result is that Representatives and Senators are called upon 
to introduce a great many bills that an Englishman would 
never think of asking his Member to present to Parliament. 
And the introduction of measures in the British Parliament is 
further restricted by certain rules that Congress would not be 
allowed by the people to make. 

The geographical differences between the two countries are 
most important. The great extent of our territory gives rise 
to an immense number of bills on public lands, railroads, rivers, 
and harbors. For the public lands there must be laws and 
regulations. Provision must be made for their acquisition by 
individuals, either by purchase or settlement. From time to 
time, Territories must be organized and complete local gov- 
ernments established, and eventually there must be legislation 
providing for the admission of these Territories as States. 
Some of the most important legislation in the history of our 
country has been of this character. The Missouri Compro- 
mise, the Compromise of 1850, and the Kansas-Nebraska act 
are notable instances. The huge network of railways that 
spreads over the United States has provided Congress with 
many a troublesome problem to solve. The regulation of pas- 
senger and freight traffic, including the subjects of pooling 
and differential rates, the restriction and control of monopolies 
through the jurisdiction Congress exercises over the inter- 
state commerce, and all the similar questions arising there- 
from, consume a large part of the time of each Congress; yet 
they are still far from being satisfactorily settled. All this 
Great Britain necessarily escapes to a greater degree. Our 
navigable rivers and our accessible seacoast exceed in ex- 
tent those of any other nation except Russia; consequently, we 
require more maritime legislation than any other nation. The 
foreign commerce of Great Britain far exceeds ours in amount ; 
still, even a small foreign trade requires almost the same kind 
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and amount of legislation as does a larger trade of a similar 
character. What determines chiefly the amount of maritime 
legislation required is not the amount of maritime business, 
but the complexity of it. Great Britain’s maritime business 
consists almost entirely of foreign trade; while ours em- 
braces, besides the foreign trade, a vast amount of coast and 
river commerce. In addition to the regulation of commerce, 
our waterways require a great deal of legislation to main- 
tain them—to make the rivers navigable and to keep them so, 
and to dredge harbors and make them accessible. 

At one time our manufacturing industries were insignificant 
compared to those of Great Britain. But now they are not 
only as extensive as those of the mother country but 
are far more varied and complex. They require not only 
more legislation but also legislation that necessitates more 
time and trouble properly to prepare. Furthermore, the char- 
acter of our industrial development has been such that one of 
our great political parties has advocated and put into opera- 
tion, whenever in power, a system of protection and encourage- 
ment to manufacturers resulting in legislation that has occu- 
pied the chief time of many Congresses. 

The supreme importance of our agricultural industries has 
necessitated legislation of which Great Britain has had no 
need. The British farmers are few in number, and are all en- 
gaged in about the same class of farming. In the United 
States we have immense areas of wheat and corn; we have 
broad prairies devoted solely to cattle-raising; we have rice- 
fields and sugar-plantations, “truck” farms, and great forests. 
And our agricultural legislation is similarly varied and complex. 

The United States has had a great civil war, which, even 
after the completion of reconstruction and the final settlement 
of all the immediate war questions, has left Congress burdened 
with an immense amount of pension and war-claim business. 

Even the very climate of the United States demands more 
legislation than that of Great Britain. The English climate 
is steady and uniform, varying but little the year round. In 
the United States we have weather more extreme and variable 
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than that of any other country, not excepting even Russia. 
Some of our States have torrid heat in summer and bitter cold 
in winter; and, worst of all, the changes are often extremely 
sudden. Thus in Missouri, which is a fairly central and 
typical part of our country, the range of temperature at one 
place during the single month of February, 1899, was 105 
degrees (Fahrenheit). Such weather, unless it can be fore- 
seen, is almost fatally destructive to agricultural industries. 
As a result of these climatic conditions, the United States 
Weather Bureau has been established and is being constantly 
enlarged and extended by the government. 

From the fact that our interests requiring legislation are so 
much greater and more varied than those of Great Britain it 
necessarily follows that our governmental machinery is larger 
and itself requires more legislation. Thus our Post Office De- 
partment, with its immense service, the Treasury Department, 
with our varied revenue laws and currency systems, the 
Interior Department, and the Agricultural Department all 
greatly exceed in size and complexity similar departments in 
the British government. 

To all this Great Britain presents only one important offset. 
That is her colonial and war legislation. But this is less than 
would appear at first glance. The colonies have so much self- 
government that the supervision of the mother country is com- 
paratively slight; while our military and naval forces are con- 
stantly requiring an increased amount of legislation, which is 
bringing us much nearer Great Britain in this respect. Yet, 
estimating British colonial and war legislation at the greatest 
reasonable amount, it is still obvious that the amount of such 
legislation falls far short of that which is thrown upon Congress 
and not upon Parliament. 

Such is the situation to-day: Congress is confronted with 
an amount of business far in excess of that presented to the 
British Parliament. What is to be done? Shall Congress 
decide to retain the full deliberation and discussion that pre- 
vail in Parliament, thereby leaving undone nine-tenths of its 
business, and then sit ba¢k and view with equanimity the in- 
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evitably disastrous results that will follow? Or shall it meet 
the situation fairly and sensibly, and endeavor to enact the 
legislation needed by the country in the most efficient and prac- 
tical way possible? I do not believe any one would hesitate 
a moment in deciding which of these measures Congress should 
adopt ; and Congress itself certainly has not hesitated. 

In the early years of our nation’s history, the legislation we 
required was similar in amount and character to that required 
by Great Britain; and the parliamentary procedure in Con- 
gress and Parliament was practically the same. But as the 
business of Congress increased in amount it required new and 
more efficient methods to transact it. Such methods Congress 
adopted as the necessity arose. The first new method increas- 
ing the lawmaking capacity of Congress was through commit- 
tees. When each House found that it could not, as a body, in- 
vestigate in detail all the proposed legislation, it proceeded to 
delegate such investigation to committees composed of indi- 
vidual members. Each committee would examine the bills re- 
ferred to it and report them back to the House, with such infor- 
mation as would enable that body to consider them intelli- 
gently and decide whether to pass them or not. Or, if a com- 
mittee decide against a bill, the usual course is simply not to 
report the bill back to the House at all. Thus, as a rule, only 
bills favorably considered by the committees are reported back 
to the House for its action. With the help of its committees, 
the Senate is thus enabled to handle nearly all the bills pre- 
sented to it. But in the House, even after the committees have 
reported only the most meritorious bills, there still remain more 
of these measures than the House has time to consider; con- 
sequently, the House has had to employ an additional agent 
and to delegate to him the investigation of the bills reported by 
the committees. This additional agent is the Speaker, and, 
through the curious operation of certain rules of the House, 
he decides which bills shall be considered and acted upon by 
the House. In this way, by means of its committees, and in 
the House of Representatives with the help of the Speaker, 
Congress is able to pass substantially the best part of all pro- 
posed legislation that deserves to be passed. 
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Under these circumstances there is not the same fulness of 
discussion of measures by Congress that there is in Parlia- 
ment. But, in the first place, this is obviously more or less 
a necessary evil, arising from the great amount of business 
Congress has to consider; in the second place, there is no real 
lack of discussion and debate. The fact is simply that this 
debate cannot take place before the House as a whole. In the 
committees there is full and ample discussion of the measures 
before them; and it is that ideal form of discussion, too, which 
is informal, detailed, and thoroughly practical. The charge 
that bills are often “buried” in committees is true; but there 
can be no objection to this. If a committee of one of the 
Houses does not think favorably enough of a bill even to 
report it, surely the House itself would not think enough of it 
to pass it. To this rule, of course, there are occasional ex- 
ceptions; but they are rare. The charge that legislation is 
often “hurried” is also true. But, in the first place, the evil 
results of this are not many or serious; for every: non-partizan 
measure is always carefully considered in committee and 
usually approved by the whole committee—while party legis- 
lation is usually so important that a fair amount of debate is 
given to it in the whole House. In the second place, even if 
legislation is hurried, what shall Congress do about it? 
Abandon nine-tenths of it, as has been suggested before? We 
must remember that Congress is not responsible for the magni- 
tude and complexity of our interests and the great amount of 
legislation they necessarily require. Aside from all these con- 
siderations, the truth is that long “debates” in the House and 
Senate are rarely productive of much practical result in the 
voting. Their chief value is to keep the people informed as 
to the course of legislation; and that debate is always ample 
enough to accomplish this, no one can doubt who has ever 
seen the immense amount of speeches and extracts from the 
Congressional Record that are sent out every year, especially 
before an election. The practical and valuable discussion oc- 
curs in the committees and in the short debates before the 
whole House. 
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Let us look now at the two otherdefects charged to the United 
States government—lack of connection between the Execu- 
tive and the Legislature, and lack of unity in our legislation. 
The Constitutional separation of the executive departments 
and Congress has been made much of. It is shown that the 
British Premier is both the executive and legislative leader of 
the country; that he can arrange a systematic course of legis- 
lation, and then go into Parliament and fight for it and see that 
it passes the two Houses; and that he can carry out this legis- 
lation in the manner he intended. But here, it is claimed, there 
is practically no connection whatever between the Executive 
and the Legislature; that the President and his Cabinet may 
recommend certain bills they deem most expedient to be 
passed, but they are utterly helpless in having these bills en- 
acted into law; that not only are the executive and legislative 
chiefs not the same person, but that we really have no legis- 
lative chief—that there is no recognized leader in Congress 
with whom the President can confer, but only a multitude of 
committees, each independent of the others and all often work- 
ing in opposite directions. 

3ut, actually and practically, there is a very great and close 
connection between the executive and legislative departments 
of our Federal government. To begin with, there is a recog- 
nized leader in both halls of Congress. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives the Speaker is the acknowledged head of his party, 
and controls practically all the debatable legislation that comes 
before that body. A strong Speaker can rule the House almost 
completely. He and the President are usually of the same 
party, and they can consult each other freely about legisla- 
tion. When they have agreed as to the best legislation to be 
enacted, the Speaker can have such legislation passed in the 
House, and when it has passed the Senate the President can 
put it into operation in the manner originally determined. In 
the Senate there are not so many bills and such confusion as 
there are in the House, and there is no need of a leader with 
the great and arbitrary power possessed by the Speaker. The 
Speaker’s place in the Senate is occupied to a certain extent 
by a small “steering committee” composed of the most influ- 
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ential members of the dominant party and elected by its caucus. 
With this committee the President can consult and arrange leg- 
islation as he does in the House of Representatives. But, on the 
whole, there is no need in the Senate for the “steering commit- 
tee ;” for the Senators are so few in number that it is entirely 
practicable for the active, influential members of the dominant 
party to consult together and arrange the course of legislation 
without the need of any given leaders. And with these influ- 
ential Senators the President can confer as freely and con- 
veniently as he can with the Speaker of the House. 

That the President cannot personally go upon the floors of 
Congress and support the measures he recommends is true; 
but that this is the disadvantage it has been alleged to be is 
far from the truth. The support of the Executive in behalf 
of legislation is chiefly valuable in the case of bills dealing 
with the various executive departments. In the United States 
these measures consist of the general appropriation bills, which 
not only appropriate money for the maintenance of all the De- 
partments but also include practically all the other general 
legislation affecting them. The usual course pursued in the 
enactment of these bills into law is about as follows: The head 
of each Department submits to Congress a report embodying 
his estimates and recommendations in regard to the legislation 
for that Department. With these reports before them, the 
Appropriations Committees then prepare the bills. On the 
whole, the committees follow the recommendations contained 
in the reports ; and if these recommendations do not seem wise 
or are not thoroughly understood, the Secretaries and other 
Department officers are sent for to explain and support their 
recommendations. In this way there are thorough discussion 
and debate between Congress and the Executive on all the im- 
portant parts of these general appropriation bills. 

Besides the support the Executive can thus exert in behalf 
of bills for the various Departments, he can wield a most pow- 
erful influence over any and all legislation he may favor. This 
can be done in several ways. In the first place, the President 
is the acknowledged head of the government and the accepted 
leader of his party. For this reason his very recommendations 
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themselves, aside from any support he can give them, are of 
great weight with many members of Congress. In the second 
place, the President always has in each House his own intimate 
friends, who represent him and fight for the measures he ad- 
vocates. Mr. Cleveland’s second administration furnished 
many examples of the power of the President when he chooses 
to exert it in this way. During the consideration of the Demo- 
cratic tariff act of 1894, when the bill had passed both Houses 
and was before the conference committee for the adjustment 
of the differences between the House and Senate, the Presi- 
dent impressed his views so thoroughly upon the House con- 
ferees that the advocates of the Senate bill called them “the 
conferees on the part of the President.” In the previous ses- 
sion of this same Congress, during the fight on the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the Sherman coinage law, the Democrats in 
the Senate had practically unanimously agreed on a compro- 
mise for which they could all consistently vote. But this was 
rejected by President Cleveland; and, in the face of the gen- 
eral sentiment for it, he was (by means of the influence he 
could exert through his friends and followers in the Senate) 
able to defeat it and finally to force the unconditional repeal 
he desired. In the third place, the influence the President can 
exercise over legislation through the patronage at his dis- 
posal is always considerable and may be extremely great. In 
its barest terms, this is simply the gift by the President of cer- 
tain appointments to members of Congress in return for the 
members’ votes on certain bills. That such a state of affairs 
exists is not to our credit, but it is true; and, while it may not 
be a connection between the Executive and the Legislature 
that should exist, still it does exist in this country, just as it 
does in England, and it enables the Executive to influence leg- 
islation as he thinks best. 

There is one feature of the preparation of legislation in 
which the British system is much inferior to ours. In Great 
Britain all the important legislation, including that which is 
absolutely non-partizan, is prepared by a ministry composed 
entirely of members of one party. With us, all legislation, 
both partizan and non-partizan, is prepared by committees that 
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include members of both parties. And in all the details of 
this preparation, except in the purely partizan features, the 
minority members of the committees do nearly as much work 
and have nearly as much influence as the majority members. 
In this way many defects in bills are cured and many im- 
provements made that could not be brought about under the 
British system. 

“The great and deplorable lack of unity in the legislation of 
the United States Federal government is almost obvious.” 
Such has been the criticism of some eminent authorities in 
political science. Attention is called to the fact that in Great 
Britain all important legislation comes from one source and 
is arranged to fit together into one consistent whole. But in 
the United States it is shown that legislation emanates from 
three hundred and fifty-seven sources in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and ninety in the Senate; that there is no general 
ministry with power to unify this legislation, as does the 
British ministry, and that therefore such legislation must nec- 
essarily consist of bills passed at haphazard and without any 
homogeneity. Theoretically, such a conclusion should follow 
from the premises given above; but in practise it does not fol- 
low: for this whole argument unfortunately omits certain 
premises consisting of certain practises in Congress, which 
are not generally known to exist and whose importance is not 
realized, but which nevertheless do exist and are of great im- 
portance. These practises are such as each House has found 
best adapted to its purposes, and their effect is to avoid nearly 
all the evils alleged to exist in our legislative system. 

Now, the fact that our legislation emanates from so many 
different sources has many merits that are clear and indis- 
putable, while its disadvantages are almost completely over- 
come by certain of these Congressional practises mentioned 
above. For any ministry, small enough to be efficient, to pre- 
pare and present to Congress all the important legislation 
needed in our fifty States and Territories would be utterly be- 
yond its capacity. No ministry could have sufficient knowl- 
edge of all the widely varying and complex conditions pre- 
vailing in the many different parts of the country to accomplish 
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such a work successfully. But under our system each Senator 
and each Representative of a district and each Delegate from a 
Territory can submit the particular proposed legislation which, 
from his intimate acquaintance with his constituents, he thinks 
would be best for their interests. The disadvantages of this 
system are cured by the unity that Congress is able to give 
to that part of the proposed legislation which is finally enacted 
into law. Each House gives this unity to legislation in a dif- 
ferent way. In the Senate it is accomplished partly through 
“caucuses” of the dominant party and the “steering commit- 
tee” appointed by the caucus, and partly through private dis- 
cussion among the most influential Senators. In this way the 
legislation that passes the Senate is made amply consistent and 
homogeneous. 

Even a greater unifying force is exerted over legislation 
in the House than in the Senate. This force is the Speaker. 
At the very beginning of the session he maps out and de- 
termines a large part of the legislation of the Congress by 
means of his committee appointments. The Speaker appoints 
all the committees of the House, and each committee he can, 
and usually does, make up of men who are either in favor of 
the measures he advocates or will favor such measures as he 
suggests.* Then during each session the Speaker can con- 
trol the more important legislation through the power of his 
Comrhittee on Rules. This committee was given the power 
it now holds by Mr. Reed in the Fifty-first Congress. It was 
strengthened by Speaker Crisp in the Fifty-second Congress, 
and is now an extremely powerful legislative weapon. 
Through its authority the Speaker selects the bills he thinks 
should pass, and has them voted on at any given day and hour 
he may name; and the minority is utterly powerless to pre- 
vent such a vote being taken. The less important legislation 
the Speaker dominates during the sessions of Congress chiefly 
by means of his control over “the floor,” which he possesses 





*In the Senate a similar unifying force is given to legislation through 
committee appointments, which are made at the beginning of each Con- 
gress by the Senate itself, but acting usually under the recommenda- 
tions of the “steering committee” of the party in power. 
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by means of certain rules of the House. Of course, the 
Speaker is limited to the same extent as is the British Premier: 
he cannot force through legislation to which a majority of the 
House is opposed. 

Besides the general unity given to legislation by the Speaker 
and the leaders in the Senate, additional cohesiveness is given 
to that particular part of legislation which most demands it— 
the great bills providing for the maintenance and regulation 
of the governmental machinery: the general appropriation 
bills. In both the Senate and the House these bills all come 
under the jurisdiction of a single committee. This committee 
thus overlooks the whole field of proposed legislation for the 
various parts of the government, and sees to it that such legis- 
lation is consistent and harmonious. It is true that in the 
United States the unity of the legislation of a Congress may be 
greatly marred by the House and the Senate being controlled 
by different political parties. But this always insures safe and 
conservative lawmaking, and never deprives us of legislation 
soberly and firmly demanded by the people; while there is 
nothing in our government to disturb the harmony of legisla- 
tion, as there is in Great Britain in the anomalous House of 
Lords. 

The great fault of our Federal legislature is one that as yet 
does not seem to be clearly perceived. It is that Congress at- 
tempts to do too much. The amount of business that must 
come before it is too great to allow our legislation to attain 
the most perfect character; and this fault, I believe, can be 
corrected. Nevertheless, it is not a fault of our legislative sys- 
tem. Given this great amount of business, our methods en- 
able Congress to handle it most admirably and efficiently. The 
separation of the Executive and the Legislature, the lack of 
some one legislative leader, the lack of much deliberation and 
discussion—all these are faults based on incomplete theories of 
our government, and not on facts. A practical examination 
and study at first hand of our Congressional system will show, 
I believe, that it is the very best we could adopt to meet 
the actual conditions now existing. EwincG CocKRELL. 

Warrensburg, Mo. 








SHOULD OUR MARINE BE SUBSIDIZED? 


N°: since the civil war has there been such widespread 
interest in our marine as is manifested to-day. A con- 
siderable body of our people are clamoring for aid to this in- 
dustry, especially through Congressional enactment. That the 
marine should be further protected is usually postulated on the 
assumption that our early marine was due to such measures. 
it is the purpose of the present article to investigate this claim 
closely and critically, as well as to consider the present condi- 
tion of this industry. 

In order to determine the effect of our past policies, and to 
show what forces operated to cause the growth and decline 
of our carrying trade, it is necessary to give a brief history of 
our merchant marine from the commencement of the govern- 
ment to the present time. 

Previous to the Revolutionary war, the Americans were per- 
mitted as English colonists to export and import colonial prod- 
ucts in American ships. By this means they had built up a 
large trade with the English colonies, especially with Canada 
and the West Indies. But the Americans, being a maritime 
people, desired greater privileges than were afforded by the 
rigid navigation laws of Great Britain; and as French, Dutch,’ 
and Spanish colonies offered an inviting field for commercial 
activity, infractions of the English laws became very common. 
The effort of the mother country to enforce the restrictions.was 
one of the prime causes of the Revolution. 

From 1783 to 1789, commerce was regulated by the several 
States. But these laws lacked uniformity, and commerce de- 
clined. The need of uniform laws was recognized, and there- 
fore the regulation of commerce was delegated to Congress. 
The first question discussed when Congress convened in 1789 
was, how to promote the American carrying trade. As early 
as 1783, Washington had declared to the world that if any 
nation or nations would give the United States reciprocity in 
shipping, the same privileges in American ports would be ex- 
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tended. Protection to shipbuilding was not considered, for 
ships could be built more cheaply in the United States than in 
any other country) Said the Pennsylvania Packet, a leading 
journal of that time, in giving a review of commerce and in- 
dustry: “The cost of an oak ship in New England is about 24 
Mexican dollars per ton fitted for sea, while a fir vessel costs in 
the ports of the Baltic 35 Mexican dollars per ton, though the 
American vessel is much safer and more durable.” In the de- 
bates in Congress the American advantage in cheap construction 
was not disputed. 

It is asked, Then why did our government discriminate by 
levying a duty of Io per cent. on goods imported in foreign 
vessels? Because, with independence in 1783, the privileges 
the colonists had enjoyed in shipping were withdrawn. Our 
exports to British colonies had to be carried in British ships, 
thus excluding our vessels from this trade. Moreover, all the 
leading European nations maintained prohibitions and dis- 
criminations against foreign ships. It was to overcome those 
burdens and force reciprocity in shipping that the United States 
levied her discriminating duties. Said Representative Benjamin 
Goodhue in 1789: “There would be no occasion to lay addi- 
tional duties on foreign ships if our own vessels were not sub- 
jected to charges in foreign ports over and above what the 
natives pay. It is the operation of this unequal burthen that 
makes it necessary for us to discriminate.” 

Differential tonnage taxes and the discriminating duties were 
passed in July, 1789. So far as those acts operated to over- 
come the disadvantages placed upon us by foreign nations, the 
discriminating-duty policy was beneficial; but it is erroneous 
to conclude that the steady increase in our tonnage and com- 
merce was due in any great degree to those duties. A large 
part of our trade was with England, upon which we levied 
the discriminating duties; but England shortly afterward im- 
posed a countervailing duty, thus neutralizing the effect of 
the measure as a method of retaliation. Henceforth our policy 
was to secure a repeal of the English navigation laws. By the 
treaty of 1815 both countries removed the duties on goods im- 
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ported in ships engaged in direct trade. This was done with 
the hope that England would allow our vessels to carry our ex- 
ports to her colonies, but this she refused. Fifteen years later 
those restrictions were partially removed, but it was not until 
1849 that American ships were granted equal privileges in all 
English ports. Similar treaties embodying the principles of 
reciprocity were negotiated by the United States with other 
nations, most of them being concluded before 1849. To-day, 
thirty-two such treaties exist. 

Let us now consider the increase in our tonnage and com- 
merce up to that time. The discriminating duties went into 
effect late in August, 1789. The tonnage credited for that year 
is given as 123,000, but that represents only the amount that 
entered during the remaining four months. The tonnage for 
1790 was 340,000. In Pitkin’s Statistics the amount of Ameri- 
can tonnage in foreign trade in 1789 is given as about 330,000. 
These figures, therefore, effectually disprove the arguments of 
those who compare the tonnage for 1789 and 1790, and main- 
tain that the apparent increase of 200,000 tons was the result 
of the discriminating-duty policy. Up to the close of the 
century, the marine, in common with other industries, enjoyed 
a healthy growth—due largely to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, which delegated the regulation of commerce to 
Congress. 

From 1793 to 1815, the Napoleonic wars continued in Eu- 
rope with more or less intensity. The United States being 
an isolated and neutral Power, much of the carrying trade was 
thrown into the hands of the American shipowners. How im- 
portant this was to the marine interests is shown by the fact 
that the amount of products of foreign origin reshipped from 
the United States in American vessels, from 1796 to 1808, ex- 
ceeded in most cases the amount carried of domestic products. 

The year 1815 saw the close not only of our own war but 
that in which European countries had been engaged for over 
twenty years. Those countries now reéntered the field of mari- 
time competition, and in addition exported a large amount of 
manufactured goods to the United States. These forces, 
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coupled with the disorders of our depreciated currency, pro- 
duced a brief period of commercial stagnation, which included 
our maritime interests. The decrease in tonnage of 1818 was 
due to a revision of the registry list whereby all vessels wrecked 
or captured were removed. That this did not decrease the effi- 
ciency of the tonnage is shown by the fact that the percentage 
of carrying actually increased. 

During the next period, from 1820 to/1830, our commercial 
prosperity returned ; and, being assisted by the partial removal 
of foreign shipping restrictions, the marine enjoyed an unparal- 
leled growth. 

The second treaty of reciprocity was concluded with Great 
Britain in 1830. Our vessels were now privileged to trade with 
the West Indies and other British colonies. The effect was 
most beneficial. Our commerce increased during this period 
more than 50 per cent., while our tonnage almost doubled. It 
is true that the percentage of carrying slightly decreased, but 
a large part of our tonnage now left the carriage of the ex- 
ports and imports of the United States for the more lucrative 
carrying between foreign nations. The entries of American 
ships into foreign ports with cargo from foreign countries 
show that a considerable portion of our tonnage was thus 
employed. 

The last period—that which followed the removal of all 
British and American restrictions in 1849—was the most pros- 
perous one in the history of the marine. Our ships, now given 
complete reciprocity in the carrying trade, penetrated every 
port. From 1847 to 1861 our commerce more than doubled, 
while our tonnage increased 150 per cent.—and also increased 
greatly in efficiency. During this period the marine_received __— 
no assistance except aid to a few mail steamers.~ That this did 
not benefit our foreign commerce or increase our tonnage is 
proved by the fact that those lines only carried mails and pas- 
sengers, and that the aggregate tonnage of the Collins, Havre, 
and Bremen lines—the lines so subsidized—did not exceed 30,- 
ooo tons. Then, too, our exports and imports were carried 
almost entirely by wooden sailing-vessels, known as the cele- 
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brated American clippers. At this time those vessels were in 
greater demand than the ships of any other nation, and they re- 
ceived the most profitable carrying. Why the percentage of 
our carrying continually fell off is easily explained. In 1868 
Franklin H. Morse, United States Consul-General at London, 
made an exhaustive investigation of the amount of American 
tonnage engaged in carrying between foreign ports during 
the ’50’s, and found that fully 63 per cent. was thus engaged. 
He further substantiated his conclusions by taking the year 
1856 as a basis of estimate and showing that not more than 

,200,000 tons would have been required to carry all our out- 
going exports, allowing that the vessels would have a return 
cargo. Such being the case, not more than 1,000,000 tons 
would have been required to carry the 66 per cent. of our ex- 
ports and imports carried that year; therefore, the remaining 
1,300,000 tons must have been engaged in carrying between 
foreign ports. The estimates of Mr. Morse are corroborated by 
the investigations of David A. Wells and by Joseph Nimmo, 
chief of the tonnage division in 1869. 

In giving this brief review we have endeavored to show 
that the prosperity of the marine was due to the inherent 
advantages of cheap construction and ew the dis- 
criminating duties were merely acts of retaliation; and that 
their removal, giving us greater commercial privileges, was 
followed by an expansion of both tonnage and of commerce. 

What, then, caused the subsequent decline of our marine? 
Between 1848 and 1855, it was demonstrated in England that 
for all practical purposes an iron steamship was superior to a 
wooden sailing-vessel, and ultimately cheaper. But up to 1855 
the demand for the American clipper was so great both at home 
and abroad that our builders did not adopt the method of iron 
construction. When the foreign demand for wooden vessels 
ceased, the amount of American construction greatly decreased, 
as the figures prove. England, with cheaper iron and superior 
facilities for this class of construction, developed through years 
of experiment, had now so decided an advantage that the 
American builder could not compete; and, American registry 
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being refused to foreign-built vessels, our marine consequently 
began to decline in 1855. The civil war, with all its demoral- 
izing consequences, beginning in 1861, only hastened the de- 
cline. With no protection from Confederate cruisers, a large 
portion of our tonnage was transferred to foreign flags. In 
four years the tonnage was reduced by 900,000 tons, 751,000 
of which were sold abroad, mostly to England, while the re- 
mainder was destroyed. 

During the period immediately succeeding the civil war, ship- 
building materials were higher in the United States than in 
Europe, and a heavy duty on iron made the construction of 
the iron steamship almost impossible in American yards. At 
this time, too, began the era of internal improvements, when 
the United States, isolating herself from the world, endeavored 
to become independent of other nations. The building of rail- 
ways and manufactures and the development of Western lands 
absorbed millions of dollars at high rates of interest. Capital, 
therefore, turned from the sea, where it must operate at a dis- 
advantage, to more promising fields. | In a word, the decline 
of our marine was due to the invention of the iron steamship, 
the civil war, the high tariff on iron, and the development of the 
great Northwest. 

But the favorable conditions preceding the civil war are with 
us once more. It now costs no more to construct and operate 
American vessels than those of any other country. “Returns 
from capital invested on the sea have become equal to capital 
employed on land, as is evidenced by the amount of American 
capital invested in vessels sailing under foreign flags) Accord- 
ing toCommissioner Chamberlain’s last report, there are 315,000 
tons so owned, and this does not ia :lude the enormous business 
done by Americans with vessels thartered from foreign own- 
ers. Capital has thoroughly ex loited the Western country 
and is now seeking other investn:ent. We can therefore con- 
fidently look forward to an era of great prosperity in the ship- 
ping industry. 

But, granting for the moment that natural conditions are 
not favorable, although we have shown they are, before giving 
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subsidies to our marine we should first consider the failure of 
this policy in the past. The lines from New York to Havre 
and Bremen were established in 1846, while the most im- 
portant one—the Collins line to Liverpool—began in 1850. 
In the eight years of its existence the Collins line was paid 
more than the entire value of its fleet by two and one-half 
millions of dollars; yet it failed utterly. The three lines men- 
tioned were discontinued in 1858, and a considerable portion 
of this United States mail service was maintained without sub- 
sidy up to 1861 by the fleets of Cornelius Vanderbilt. Thus it 
was demonstrated that a company with sound business methods 
could continue in competition without governmental assistance. 
The Brazilian line, established in 1866, was discontinued ten 
years later; for, says the New York Journal of Commerce: “It 
was conceded by its friends in Congress that it failed to in- 
crease our commerce to the South American countries.” 

An examination of the figures giving our exports to Brazil 
will show that during the early period of the subsidy the ex- 
ports remained almost stationary, scarcely reaching the amounts 
exported during the civil war. In 1873, the exports began to 
increase, and they continued to do so after the subsidy had 
been withdrawn. Again, the Pacific Mail Steamship line to 
China was heavily subsidized in 1867; but it failed, as did the 
Brazilian line, to increase our commerce, and was ultimately 
ruined by extravagance and mismanagement. Said President 
Hadley, in an article on subsidies: “Up to 1865 the Pacific 
Mail had been a sound concern. Its shares stood above par. 
After it was subsidized it fell into the hands of speculators 
and its shares dropped below 40.” In 1872 this corporation 
tried to get an increase of its subsidy and expended $900,000 
in promiscuous bribery. The Congressional investigation that 
followed revealed a piece of legislative corruption scarcely 
paralleled in the history of the country. In every one of these 
instances Congress refused to renew the subsidy on the expira- 
tion of the contract, which would seem conclusive evidence that 
they had failed to meet the expectation of their promoters. 

The Red “D” line to Venezuela was established under the 
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postal law of 1891, and the advocates of the measure claimed 
that it would prove a great stimulus to our commerce; but 
the figures show that our exports to Venezuela have actually 
fallen off from $4,700,000 in 1891 to $2,700,000 in 1897. 

Such, in brief, is our experience with postal subsidies: no 
material increase in our commerce, no additions to our tonnage, 
and every attempt characterized by extravagance and corrup- 
tion. In no instance could the system be considered successful 
and in almost every case it has proved an absoliite failure. |But 
even if the postal subsidy system had proved successful, and 
been free from inherent evils, and even if we should establish 
mail routes to the various foreign ports, the lines so established 
would add but a trifling percentage to our tonnage. Such a 
system would be entirely inadequate to rehabilitate our marine. 

Recognizing this fact, the subsidists are advocating the 
passage of a measure familiarly known as the Hanna-Payne 
bill, which they claim would promote our commerce and effect 
a substantial increase in the marine. The limits of this article 
preclude a detailed discussion of the measure; but a bill with 
a purpose so evident as that of the Hanna-Payne bill ought 
not to commend itself to the serious consideration of the 
American people. Under the guise of patriotism, and feigning 
a deep solicitude for the marine, a coterie of shipbuilders 
and shipowners framed the bill solely in their own interests, 
and aided by a powerful lobby have been endeavoring to secure 
its passage through Congress. The advocates of the measure 
will not state definitely what amount would be required an- 
nually to meet the contracts; but a conservative estimate of the 
minority of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
places it at $8,250,000, one-half of which would be paid to 
four companies that are already doing a most profitable busi- 
ness. Such.a measure, framed in the interests of wealthy cor- 
porations, heavily discriminating against their weaker rivals— 
the “tramp” and sailing vessels—and giving no return for the 
subsidies received, would not foster our marine but would be a 
positive hindrance to its future prosperity. 

But the subsidists claim that some such aid as that. provided 
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in this bill is necessary because of the higher cost of operating 
American ships and because the cost of construction is higher 
in America. What are the facts? They are easily obtainable, 
and it is surprising that misstatements as to these matters are 
so common. If there is one belief more deeply rooted in ship- 
ping-protection discussions than any other it is that crews’ 
wages are higher on American ships than elsewhere. It is evi- 
dent that in the absence of statutory requirement(an American 
ship may hire its crew as easily in Liverpool as in New York, 
as easily in Hamburg as in Philadelphia, as easily in Hong 
Kong as in San Francisco—if she plies between any of these 
portS> And the same is true of any vessel, foreign or American. 
Says Section 4,519 of the Revised Statutes: “Every master 
of a vessel in the foreign trade may engage any seaman at 
any port out of the United States to serve for one or more 
round trips from and to the port of departure or for a definite 
tinie whatever the destination.”” \ Not only is this true in theory 
but also in practise. Where do the American steamships, “New 
York,” “St. Louis,” and “St. Paul,” hire their crews? As pro- 
vided for by their postal contract with the government, they 
must hire American citizens to the extent of half their crews. 
We will speak of the remaining half of the crews provided 
for by this special agreement. Says Shipping Commissioner 
Dickey, of New York, an ardent protectionist: “These vessels 
hire most of their men in Southampton, England, as all other 
vessels are at liberty to do.” Again, where are the men hired 
who are employed on board the ships of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company? Almost to a man they are secured in Hong 
Kong, and the great majority are Chinese. Steamships of 
all nations in the Asiatic trade employ Asiatics on the deck 
and in the hold, and in this respect the American and his 
competitors are on a perfect equality. 

In order to settle once for all this much-mooted question of 
wages, let us consult the officials of the Sailor’s Union of the 
Pacific, the Atlantic Seamen’s Union, and the International Sea- 
men’s Union of America. We will quote their secretary, the 
editor of their organ, the Coast Seamen’s Journal: “Wages are 
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equal on the vessels of all nationalities when shipping crews 
in any given port. In other words, it is the ‘rule of the port’ 
and not the flag of the ship that governs wages. The usual 
statistics on this subject are grossly misleading.” Finally, says 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Commissioner of Navigation: “The dif- 
ference between American and foreign rates of wages can be, 
and in fact is, overcome by shipping crews in foreign ports for 
the round trip.” When we remember that Mr. Chamberlain 
is one of the strongest advocates of subsidies, this admission 
by him is significant and conclusive. As regards various 
other elements of operating expense, such as provisions, coal 
and oil, etc., it could be demonstrated, if space permitted, that 
American shipowners have positive and very considerable ad- 
vantages over their competitors. 

Let us briefly consider the cost of constructing the latest 
types of steamships in American yards. The entire cost of a 
ship is enibraced under two heads—material and labor. Ma- 
terials—such as iron and steel, fittings, parts, and equipment— 
are not only as cheap but cheaper in the United States than 
in any other country. So cheap is shipbuilding material that 
we export ship-plates to England. One-half the plates in the 
great “Oceanic” came from Pennsylvania. 

Now, in regard to labor: It is largely skilled labor, well paid 
—hetter than similar labor in England. Some American 
builders claim they cannot compete because they pay higher 
wages. The higher efficiency of American labor is admitted 
on every hand. Says the editor of the New York Journal of 
Commerce: “Undoubtedly any difference in wages is more than 
made up in the greater value of the labor. That the American 
builder can compete needs no proof to one conversant with the 
facts.” On this point we can quote the greatest American 
builder himself, Mr. Charles Cramp, who said before the 
Senate Committee on Labor: “For the Russian war-ships we 
are building we competed with Germany and France. We 
could deliver the ships in thirty months. The French wanted 
five years, and the Germans and Russians wanted more money 
and longer time, We have also built ships for the Japanese 
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government, and our bids were lower by 20 per cent. than 
those of Armstrong, the English builder. We have higher 
skilled labor, and this aided us in getting the contracts.” Thus 
Mr. Cramp himself admits that this very labor, high-priced as 
it is, is an advantage. Higher authority could not be quoted. 
What must we conclude, then, as to the comparative cost of 
construction? It is clear that shipbuilding constitutes no ex- 
ception to the general rule of American superiority in manu- 
factures. 

With this brief review of the situation we see that subsidies 
in the past have not succeeded in maintaining or rehabilitating 
our marine. We see also that such a policy exposes us to the 
ever-present dangers and evils of corruption. But a still more 
cogent argument is that the industry is in no pressing need of 
governmental aid. A fair and sober consideration will show 
that the American is in no respect at a disadvantage, and in 
many cases is at a positive advantage. 

Joun C. Watson. 


RICHARD RUNKE. 
Madison, Ws. 

















NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS. 
I. THe Evits or Trusts AND FooLtsH REMEDIES. 


RUSTS—or, more accurately, industrial combinations— 
involve no new principle. It is true that in recent years 
these forms of combination have steadily increased, and it is this 
fact that lends color.to the suggestion that they are a new force 
in economics. But they are really only a phase in the develop- 
ment from primitive to more complex methods of production. 
Just as in an earlier period most manufacturing was done in 
small shops, which finally merged themselves into factories, so 
the time came when greater economies could be secured by com- 
binations of factories; and the so-called “Trust” arose in an- 
swer to the imperative necessity of the new conditions. The 
“capitalization” of manufacturing concerns was begun in Great 
Britain long before it was here, and now aggregates £400,- 
000,000. Mr. Byron W. Holt, the weli-known statistician of 
New York, puts the aggregate capitalization of Trusts in this 
country at $5,832,000,000; but these figures represent a much 
larger amount of “water” than the total British capitalization. 

I assume at the outset that no rational man desires to break 
up industrial combinations; that Trusts, by securing greater 
efficiencies in production, by the elimination of less direct 
methods of distribution, and by the destruction of purely 
wasteful methods of competition, are beneficient agencies. But 
it is still necessary to recognize the tremendous powers for evil 
which some of these combinations possess, to examine the 
sources of such evils, and to determine what means if any 
exist for their extirpation. 

There is one view of Trusts out of which it is hopeless to ex- 
pect that any rational theory will be evolved, and that is the 
one that perceives only the belligerent and predatory activities 
of trade. Men who take this narrow view are either despair- 
ingly content with things as they are or are given to urging 
as a remedy communal ownership—the annihilation of all in- 
dividual activities. 
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The unconditional defenders of Trusts make certain special 
pleas, which are to be included among those “worst of false- 
hoods’’—half truths. They point to the decline in price of 
“Trusted” commodities as an argument in their favor. That 
prices of commodities controlled by the Trusts have sometimes 
experienced a sharp or gradual decline in price is true, even 
where Trusts have secured as near an absolute monopoly of a 
certain product as possible. But commodities not controlled by 
Trusts have also declined in price to as great or even greater 
degree, and usually in both cases for the same reason, viz., 
that combinations of capital have secured greater economies in 
production. But this is a reason in no way connected with the 
question of monopoly per se, and such pleas are so much dust 
thrown in the air to confuse the vision. Trusts are formed for 
various reasons, among which, not seldom, is the raising of 
prices. The promoters of Trusts seek monopoly with that end 
in view; and although it is true that there is a point beyond 
which the price of an absolutely monopolized commodity cannot 
be profitably increased, yet this view is seldom present to the 
minds of the Trust promoters. 

In commenting upon the remedies offered for the evils of 
industrial combinations, I ought not to omit some reference to 
President Hadley’s suggestion of a refusal of dinner invita- 
tions to Trust magnates. Though dinners seem to be playing 
an increasingly important part in the field of politics, we may 
dismiss this senile suggestion for what it is worth. It is not 
unnatural that our college presidents should treat the subject 
of monopoly gingerly, but it is a little curious to observe the 
exaggerations of such timidity. Here is the Rev. Washington 
Gladden, in the Outlook, who says (and he is not alone in the 
advocacy of this remedy): “The evil is not in combination; it 
is in over-capitalization.”” The real remedy would therefore be 
in legislation to prevent over-capitalization. In England, 
where consolidations have proceeded more quietly than here, 
there has been, it is true, no such ridiculous over-capitalization, 
nor indeed such speculation and consequent violent fluctuation 
of prices. For this reason we have not heard as much as we 
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might of “Trusts” in Great Britain. But this more orderly 
process has been due to the fact that there is no tariff—no 
purely protective tariff—in that country, and the tide of specu- 
lation has therefore not run so high. Shares charged with nine- 
tenths bubble have not, as here, sought for buyers in the open 
market. Being somewhere nearer their real value, they are 
sarely for sale at all; and thus the public has felt no great 
interest in them. 

‘But what about the proposed law against over-capitaliza- 
tion? It is sometimes contended that the watering of stock 
compels high prices in order that dividends may be earned for 
inflated values; but this is getting the cart before the horse. 
Over-capitalization may injure the investors, it is true, but it 
is quite as often injurious to the promoters. It does not injure 
the public, though it helps to increase counters at the game in 
the stock market. This, however, is purely a gambler’s con- 
sideration. Not many besides the gudgeons are fooled by over- 
capitalization. Indeed, shares in over-capitalized concerns are 
looked upon by the public with suspicion. When the second 
preferred stock of the American Tobacco Company was paying 
12 per cent. it was selling for about 60 per cent. Nor can 
wages, as is sometimes contended, be reduced to pay dividends 
on watered stock; the rate of wages is not so determined. 

The “remedy” advocated by Mr. Bryan—viz., federal license, 
or regulation—may also be dismissed. It is a pleasure to tes- 
tify to the democratic instincts of the Nebraska statesman ; 
but his instincts are often truer than his judgments. Such a 
law as he suggests is undemocratic as well as worse than futile, 
for proof of which it is only necessary to refer to the opera- 
tions of the Inter-State Commerce Law. Curiously enough, 
when we consider all that Mr. Bryan’s proposition involves, 
both Messrs. Rockefeller and Archbold are in favor of the 
same “remedy.” The former suggested, in answer to the in- 
quiry of the Industrial Commission, “Federal legislation, under 
which corporations may be created and regulated, if that is pos- 
sible.” The vice-president of the Standard Oil Company, John 
D. Archbold, as if by collusion with his superior, wants “Fed- 
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eral corporations created at Washington, and thus fitted to do 
business without being hampered by the multitude of vexatious 
laws of the different States.” This is one of the consequences 
involved in Mr. Bryan’s thoughtless proposition—the loss to 
the States of the sovereign power to regulate, if they choose, 
the industries incorporated by the acts of their legislatures. 

There are those who advocate the abolition of the law of in- 
corporation. But the evils of industrial combinations would be 
no less were such industries carried on by partnerships rather 
than by corporations. The law authorizing three or more men 
to become a corporation does not create a monopoly, so long as 
any other like number of individuals may be incorporated to 
carry on a similar business. Only to the extent that corpora- 
tions are endowed by law with privileges not available to other 
men are such combinations a menace. 

I think, too, we may dismiss the proposition to abolish the 
“limited liability” of corporations as impracticable, and as 
bringing in its train more evils than it could possibly cure. 
Let us suppose an instance. John Jones, temporarily resident 
in England, hears that his uncle has died and left him stock in 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to the face value of $100,000. He 
hastens across the ocean. During his passage Senator Sewell 
and his associates conclude to wreck the road. Mr. Jones on 
his arrival in America finds himself in debt to the tune of $100,- 
000, and his modest little competence liable for every penny 
of that debt. He sees the savings of years swept away, and 
himself and family, without any intent of wrongdoing on his 
part, paupers on the charity of the community. This is what 
might occur with the abolition of the limited liability law of 
corporations. 

That the passing of new laws should suggest themselves as 
remedies for the evils of Trusts is natural enough among a 
people with whom legislation is a kind of national supersti- 
tion. It seems to have occurred to but few that true individual- 
ism groans under the weight of those laws which if removed 
from the prostrate giant would enable him to rise and walk. 
And those who sneer at the laissez faire doctrine, knowing not 
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the real philosophy from the spurious one that has borrowed 
the name, would do well to consider what would follow the re- 
moval of those laws which the true /aissez faire looks upon as so 
many obstructions in the path of progress. 

We have sent the Trust forward armed with special priv- 
ileges created by law, and we behold a Frarkenstein that is fast 
swallowing our liberties. We now seek to curb its power by 
law, which involves an error of the same kind. There is enough 
anti-Trust legislation of a nature as drastic as can possibly be 
framed, which if rigidly interpreted in some States would mean 
the paralysis of every business within their borders. In some 
cases the anti-Trust laws have been made by the Trust mag- 
nates themselves; and when they do not own the lawmakers 
they own the attorney-general after the laws are made. The 
Sherman law is declared by Congressman Grosvenor to be all 
that is required—the only thing that is needed is some one to 
enforce it. But Attorney-General Griggs says it is inefficient, 
and so we are puzzled as to which authority to accept. 

It may be laid down as a general proposition that State “in- 
terference” and governmental “regulation” in industrial mat- 
ters can never be a right method of procedure. Wherever the 
necessity for such “interference” and “regulation” arises it 
is because certain functions, purely governmental or common, 
have not been retained by the State as its own but have been 
given out to individuals or corporations. The original error 
was the failure to preserve the distinction between private and 
public rights and functions; hence the present necessity, real 
or apparent, of State interference. 

That there has arisen in the popular mind a confusion be- 
tween private and governmental functions is due largely to the 
recklessness and prodigality with which the latter have been 
“farmed out.” But naturally there is no such confusion. There 
are services which it is essential to the very existence of the 
State itself that it should perform; there are rights which the 
State must itself retain, having in mind the protection of the 
liberty of the meanest of its citizens. And such occasions arise 
wherever individuals or corporations are engaged in “busi- 
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ness” from which other individuals or corporations are by 
reason of the nature of such interests precluded from entering. 

In all the talk of “the power of capital,” how small is the 
real apprehension of the true relation of actual capital to 
monopoly! With the returns to capital per se everywhere de- 
clining, how can there be a “power of capital” that exists in and 
of itself? Even though capital tend to mass and centralize 
itself, it may do so by reason of the very laws directed against 
it. Yet men observing this phenomenon speak of “the- power 
of capital”—and the phrase becomes fixed in the mind as stand- 
ing for an economic fact. But what is so called turns out on 
examination to be “the power of monopoly.” And upon stricter 
inquiry it may even appear that this massed and centralized 
capital, though exercising pernicious powers, does not do so 
because of centralization but because of qualities conferred 
upon it by law. And this is the actual truth. 

There is but one remedy for the evils of Trusts, and that 
is the abolition of every special privilege upon which their 
power is based. These special privileges are all included in our 
patent systems, our railroad and tariff systems, and lastly in 
land monopoly and our systems of taxation. To some extent 
they have been fostered and strengthened by anti-Trust laws. 
Undoubtedly the patent system tends to perpetuate monopolies 
—hby the giving of patent rights to devices that should never 
receive them; by secret relations with the Patent Office; by 
extending terms to patentees for simple appliances toe patents 
on the eve of expiring; by enabling wealthy combinations to 
buy out the rights of poor inventors in many inventions for 
small sums, and thus gaining the control of all improved de- 
vices in their special department of manufacture. 

We have come to the stage where few dispute the influence 
of the tariff in fostering Trusts. Every Trust promoter is an 


advocate of protection. The schedule of the present Dingley 


tariff was determined by the Trust magnates themselves in 
the rooms of the Arlington Hotel in Washington, where private 
sessions were held. So clear was it to that far-seeing Republi- 
can leader, James G. Blaine, that the tariff was instrumental in 
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creating Trusts that he brought forward his policy of “reci- 
procity”—that charmingly elastic hypothesis necessary to recon- 
cile the protectionist’s love for the miraculous and absurd with 
the occasional sensations of a lucid interval. 

Referring now to railroad and land monopoly as the basis 
of the power of Trusts: the strength of these combinations, it 
must be clear to the thoughtful, is not in the power of capital 
but in the power of privilege. It is in those industries in which 
the element of monopoly is the greatest that the progress of 
consolidation has been most rapid. This is particularly notice- 
able in the railroad business, and is largely the result of anti- 
Trust laws and the Inter-State Commerce Law, which made 
agreements between transportation companies unlawful. So, 
too, the most perfect industrial combinations have been ef- 
fected by combinations with railroads; and when these are 
united with monopoly privileges in land they are irresistible. 
Thus the anthracite combinations have perfected their monopo- 
lies through the control of both railroads and mines. For this 
reason the companies early sought to unite the powers of min- 
ing and transportation. As long ago as 1820 the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company was formed, it being the first to reach 
the coal regions. Other mining companies sought railroad 
privileges from their collieries to tide-water. Then came the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, absorbing the smaller rail- 
roads and the mining companies at the same time. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company, unquestionable as is the genius of its or- 
ganization, derives its chief power for evil through its secret 
relations with railroads and the exclusive franchise privilege of 
its pipe-lines. The industry of refining oil and its distribution 
alone, however great the skill in management, is not suscep- 
tible of such perfect combination. It could with difficulty se- 
cure a complete monopoly of the oil wells—it does not to-day 
own any very considerable part of the oil-bearing lands of the 
United States; and without its relations with railroads, even 
with its present ownership of oil lands, it could not succeed in 
maintaining its monopoly for long. 

It is held by some Trust defenders that the Trust contains 
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within itself the seeds of its own dissolution; that it is con- 
stantly inviting destruction wherever it oversteps the bounds 
of prudence or reaches out for larger advantages. This is in 
a large measure true. There is, too, far less advantage in mere 
size of plant or amount of capital than most people superficially 
imagine. Neither is there a single weapon that a Trust can put 
into use that does not involve a tremendous danger to the com- 
bination itself. 

Some years ago the Lead Trust issued a report in which it 
said: 
class of goods produced by this company. It does not aim to 
obtain a monopoly.” So eager was the Trust to conceal its real 


on 


[here has been and always wil! be competition in each 


purpose—for at that time it controlled practically all the lead 
works in the country! But the facts became known, neverthe- 
less ; the large profits the Trust was making could not be kept 
secret, and independent lead works sprang up at once. So, too, 
the Linseed Oil Trust complained that the publicity given to 
its affairs had resulted in the establishment of many new works. 
We know the histories of the Copper and Cordage Trusts. All 
along the road of monopoly lie what is left of these shattered 
combinations, which sought by hedging themselves with arti- 
ficial laws to defy the natural law; and in the shadow lurks 
the mocking figure of competition pointing to the ruin that 
awaits all those who hold in light esteem the mighty laws of 
distribution. 

But even if it were wholly true that the evils of Trusts con- 
tain within themselves their own remedies, the present process 
would still involve a ruinous war, indicating unnatural con- 
ditions. For the natural processes of the economic world are 
peaceful and beneficient ; they do not furnish in their struggle 
for existence any analogy to the destruction that goes on in the 
animal world. Competition is not strife: it is a struggle for 
higher adaptation; and the only accompanying inconvenience 
is a temporary displacement of labor and capital. That com- 
petition results to-day in the death of the weaker—in untold 
misery and suffering—is due to the fact that unnatural condi- 
tions prevail; that orderly processes are interrupted; that the 
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worker with his capital receives from the hands of the law- 
making power predatory weapons, which in self-defense and 
for his own preservation he must use for others’ destruction ; 
that vantage-grounds that should be retained for common uses 
are held out as prizes to those who lie and cheat and steal and 
bribe the most successfully. When these vantage-grounds are 
al! monopolized, the people fall back and the intrenched powers 
have them at their mercy. It is competition no longer; the 
special privileges and taxing powers are held by the few, to 
whom the many must now sue for employment, failing to obtain 
which they fall to cutting one another’s throats. 

There is no danger in combinations where the power of com- 
petition, even if not active, is still potential; and it is always 
potential where the laws have not granted to some men advan- 
tages over others. And the restoration of the law of equal 
freedom by the removal of all laws that give special advantages 
would leave nothing to the power of combinations save their or- 
ganizing genius. And nothing that is beneficient in these com- 
binations would be destroyed; nor would even the form they 
bear undergo any very radical change. But potential compe- 
tition under the law of equal freedom would remove from them 
their multifarious powers for evil; for with the removal of 
all special privileges there is no law of monopoly, nor anything 
that gives to combinations of capital a capacity for the infliction 
of injury. We know the story of the traveler on his way to 
Taunton, who questioned of the farmer’s boy how far it was to 
his destination—and the answer: “If you go on the way you're 
going it’s twenty-five thousand miles, but if you turn back it’s 
only two.” All the socialistic plans that are proposed, all the 
suggestions for new laws and new restrictions, are the twenty- 
five-thousand-mile journey to the point; the true path is that 
which indicates the removal of all special privileges, and is a 
process of retracing our steps and undoing the mischief that has 
been done by legislation and the gift to individuals of public 
franchises and common properties. 

“The true laissez faire,” says Lloyd, in his wonderful indict- 
ment, “Wealth Against Commonwealth,” “is to let the indi- 
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vidual do what the individual can do best, and to let the com- 
munity do what the community can do best.” Is it indeed so 
simple? But who shall decide what is the best? Is the effi- 
ciency in the conduct of the Post-office higher than that of the 
Standard Oil Company ? 

Here is the Economic Man, bound hand and foot, groaning 
and helpless. His powerful muscles press the yielding thongs ; 
the great frame is in agony from the cords he cannot break. 
The social doctors gather around him. What he needs is to 
be fed; he needs supports for his body, cushions for his head, 





restoratives for his nerves, say they—each one eager to apply 
his particular remedy. But no one thinks of cutting the bonds. 
Yet the Economic Man must be free before he can rise. The 
powers over land and transportation, over invention, over tariffs 
—powers that, like figures on a chess-board, have been the 
sport of the clever, the unscrupulous, and the strong—must 
be recovered by the people. Methods are important, but far 
less so than the recognition of two clearly defined and separable 
principles—Freedom and Restriction: the latter more strongly 
and vociferously defended because possessing the support of 
both the friends and foes of monopoly. 
JoserpH DANA MILLER. 
New York. 
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Il. Puerto RICANS AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


HE Puerto Rican tariff bill has been passed by a majority 

of eleven out of a vote of three htindred and thirty-three. 

The pretext for the bill as passed is the alleged necessity of 
raising money in this way for the expenses of government in 
Puerto Rico. But the pretense is somewhat transparent ; for— 
independently of the probability that the expenses of an eco- 
nomical administration can be raised without difficulty by direct 
taxation, aided by a judicious use of the credit of the govern- 
ment—it is clear that the duty on imports into the United 
States from Puerto Rico will tend to diminish, rather than to 
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increase, the financial resources of the latter.* Hence, in the 
debate on the bill but little attention was given to this aspect 
of the case—the opposition was based wholly on constitutional 
grounds, which will also involve equally the coming controversy 
as to the status of the Philippine Islands. The question, there- 
fore, is one that cannot be settled by the recent enactment, but 
must ultimately be determined by the Supreme Court; and, as it 
is of far-reaching importance, it may be interesting to the 
readers of THE ARENA to refer briefly to the constitutional pro- 
visions governing the question and to consider how it ought to 
be, and in all probability will be, determined. 

Nor need the friends of the Administration be apprehensive 
of any embarrassment from the decision of the Court, whatever 
it may be; for it is gratifying to find that Mr. McKinley, with 
his usual good fortune or skill, has passed through the crisis 
without committing himself, and that upon the final settlement 
of the question he will be in a position to claim the credit of 
having been always in favor of the view adopted by the Court. 
Although it was claimed on the floor of the Howse by Mr. Can- 
non and others that the President was in favor of the bill, and 
this is generally assumed, yet his only recorded utterance is in 
favor of free trade between the island and other parts of the 
United States; and Mr. Cummings, of New York, was there- 
fore quite right in refusing to vote for the bill except upon its 
amendment “in accordance with the advice of the President 
[in his message] for absolute free trade for Puerto Rico.” The 
friends of the President may, therefore, be assured that, how- 
ever the question may be determined by the Supreme Court, he 
himself, as heretofore, will be found to have been in the right, 
and that the apparent tergiversations of the Administration 
have resulted from influences that he could not control. 

The question I propose to discuss, it will be observed, is not 
as to the propriety or impropriety of disregarding the Constitu- 
tion, but as to what it says and means. This explanation is nec- 
" #Since this was written a bill has passed the House of Representa- 
tives; on the recommendation of the President, appropriating the duties 
on Puerto Rican goods under the existing law to the benefit of the 


inhabitants—which seems to be an admission of the proposition con- 
tended for in the text, 
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essary because the former seems to be the controlling question 
with the party in power, and apparently the argument for the 
affirmative (if it can be called such) carries most weight 
among its adherents. This is notably illustrated by the work 
of the late Professor Tiedeman on “The Unwritten Constitu- 
tion of the United States,” and also by the argument of Mr. 
Cannon, of Illinois, in the debate on the bill, which is reported 
to have met with frequent applause on the Republican side of 
the House. “ He had grown,” says the latter, “ to distrust those 
who came, when great crises arose, talking of the constitution- 
ality of measures instead of attempting to meet them.” “ He 
for one believed the Constitution was made for the people and 
the country, and not the people and the country for the Consti- 
tution.” By this is obviously meant that the government, for 
the time being, is not bound by the Constitution—as is indeed 
expressly asserted by the author referred to, in the work cited. 
This proposition I do not purpose to discuss, but will leave its 
advocates undisturbed in their opinion,* and address my ob- 
servations exclusively to those who believe that the Constitution 
is entitled to respect and that the Administration should be 
governed by its clearly ascertained provisions. These may be 
very briefly enumerated: 

In the Preamble to the Constitution it is declared to be or- 
dained and established “for the United States af America.” 
By Section 8, Article I., it is provided that “the Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises 

; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” By the Amendments to the 
Constitution, from I. to XI. inclusive, various provisions are 
enacted for the protection of citizens and others, and for other- 
wise limiting the powers of the government; and these pro- 
visions plainly extend to citizens in the Territories. Finally, in 
the Fourteenth Amendment it is expressly provided that “ all 
persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject 

*It may be questioned, however, whether the term “traitor’—so 
freely applied to the opponents of the annexation of the Philippines— 


is not equally applicable to those who openly avow their contempt for 
the Constitution and their design to subvert it. 
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to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and 
of the State wherein they reside.” 

Under the above provisions, obviously, the only question that 
can be raised is as to the meaning of the term, “the United 
States”; and this seems plainly to turn upon another ques- 
tion, which has played a famous part in the constitutional his- 
tory of our Union, namely, “whether the United States is, 
or is not, a State or a nation.” If it is, it would seem to fol- 
low, as in the case of other States, not that all the inhabitants 
of its territory are citizens, but that all its territories are part 
of the United States, and that the Constitution throws around 
all its citizens in, or going into, such territories its protection ; 
and this inference is confirmed by the constitutional provisions 
cited. 

On the question of the character of the United States— 
whether a State or nation or otherwise—it was claimed by the 
extreme advocates of States’ rights that the Constitution was 
a mere compact between the States, and the government cre- 
ated by it a mere agency of the States, and as such subordi- 
nate to them. On the other hand, it was contended that the 
Constitution of the United States was not a mere compact; that 
the government created by it was a State, or nation, vested with 
all the powers given to it by the Constitution, either expressed 
or implied: and this has come to be the settled construction. 
For, though the Constitution is undoubtedly a compact be- 
tween the States that should be held sacred, yet for a long 
time it has been uniformly held to be also a Constitution cre- 
ating a State or nation, with all the ordinary powers of a 
State, within the general scope of the powers delegated to it. 
Assuming this to be the true doctrine, and certainly in view 
of our history it can hardly be disputed, the meaning of the 
provisions cited is too clear to be misunderstood. The Con- 
stitution is established for the whole of “the United States of 
America ;” “all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the whole of the United States ;” and, finally, all 
persons born or naturalized in any part of the United States, 
whether State or Territory, and subject to the jurisdiction 
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thereof, “are citizens of the United States” and of every State 
wherein they shall come to reside. 

“The usage of the world,” says Chief Justice Marshall, “is, 
if a nation be not entirely subdued, to consider the holding of 
conquered territory as a mere military occupation until its 
fate shall be determined at the treaty of peace. If it be ceded 
by the treaty, the acquisition is confirmed and the ceded terri- 
tory becomes a part of the nation to which it is annexed.” It 
seems, therefore, unless the settled construction of the Consti- 
tution be abandoned, that the status of the Puerto Ricans is 
very clearly determined, and that to impose duties either upon 
importations into their own territory or their exports to other 
parts of the United States is unconstitutional; also, that all 
persons born or naturalized in that island and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States and will 
be citizens of any State wherein they may come to reside. 
Nor can it be doubted that the same principles will apply to the 
Philippine Islands—unless Congress should determine other- 
wise, which it can do only by repudiating the cession. Hence 
we seem to be reduced to the dilemma either of holding that 
the treaty with Spain for their acquisition was unconstitu- 
tional (which is my own opinion), or of preparing ourselves 
to receive all individuals of the various nationalities in the 
Philippine Islands as citizens of the United States and of 
every State into which they may come to reside; and there is 
not much doubt among lawyers that this will be the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Nor is this to be regretted. Our true policy toward Puerto 
Rico is very plain. It is to establish for it at once an ordinary 
territorial government, which can at once provide for a 
constitutional convention; and on presentation of its Constitu- 
tion the island should at once be admitted as a State. The 
propriety of this method is well iliustrated by the proceedings 
for the admission of California, to which I will briefly advert. 

In that State, June 3, 1849, General Riley, the military gov- 
ernor, issued a proclamation calling a convention to form a 
State Constitution. On the 12th of October of the same year, 
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after the Constitution was formed, it was submitted by the 
same officer to the people for ratification; and, upon its ratifi- 
cation, another proclamation was issued by him on the 2oth of 
December, 1849, resigning his powers as Governor of Cali- 
fornia to the government formed under the Constitution, which 
immediately took charge thereof. And after this had been 
done, on the 9th of September, 1850, the State was admitted 
into the Union. This would have been the readiest way to 
have solved the Puerto Rican question, if our government had 
been willing to take the responsibility; but the matter, as it 
now stands, had better be left to the territorial legislature to 
be created by act of Congress. As to the capacity of the Puerto 
Ricans for self-government, it cannot be extolled any more 
than our own; but under our Constitution, which will guar- 
antee to them a republican form of government and the pro- 
tection of their personal rights, it is reasonably sufficient and 
infinitely better than foreign domination. 

As to the Filipinos, the problem is different ; for in the first 
place they are not willing to come into the Union—hence can 
only be governed despotically.* Our responsibility, perhaps, 
extends to giving them the opportunity to form a government 
or governments for themselves, and possibly to some degree 
of superintendence and protection after the governments are 
formed ; but beyond this, unless we determine to subvert our 
Constitution and to change fundamentally the character of our 
Republic, neither our duties nor our powers extend. The Phil- 
ippines should be regarded, therefore, in the same category as 
Cuba—except, perhaps, that we should be careful not to be so 
slow in turning the government over to the people. 

The question now presented to the people of the United 
States—whether we have regard to the rights and interests of 
the Puerto Ricans and Filipinos or to our own—is of funda- 
mental importance. With regard to the former, it cannot be 

*The arguments of the Administration party on this point render it 
necessary to explain that the character of a government—whether des- 
potic or otherwise—depends, not upon the character of its administra- 
tion but on the nature of the powers vested in it. If these are absolute, 


i. e., unlimited by a practically enforceable responsibility to the gov- 
erned, the government is despotic. 
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doubted, whatever may be their capacity or incapacity for self- 
government, that they will be better off if left to themselves 
(with such assistance as we can constitutionally render them) 
than if subject to foreign domination. Under our rule, indeed, 
their business interests may be developed and exploited, and 
thereby some incidental advantages may accrue to them; but 
it remains true, as in the days of Homer, that when a man be- 
comes a slave he loses most of his virtues—and this is equally 
true of peoples. But this aspect of the case need not be con- 
sidered. The motive so freely avowed—that we are induced 
to annex the Philippines by consideration for their good—is 
a revolting hypocritical pretense, designed to affect the opinions 
of men of charitable hearts and weak heads: a number that, 
unfortunately, seems to include many of the clergy, whose 
voices ought to be raised against this iniquity. Like all prac- 
tical men, therefore, including those who advocate the annexa- 
tion of the islands, we may leave out of view the interests, 
wishes, and rights of the Filipinos, and consider the matter 
solely as affecting ourselves. 

In this aspect it may be argued with some plausibility that 
our commerce will be largely increased, and thereby great 
pecuniary returns be obtained ; though if we set off against this 
the expense of subduing and governing the islands, including 
the large increase in our army and navy that would be rendered 
necessary, the balance will be found very heavily against us— 
and with the peculiarity, as to the distribution of the expenses 
and the profits, that the former will fall wholly upon the people 
of the United States, while the latter will accrue to a limited 
class that are already wealthier than the interest of the nation 
requires or permits. Moreover, the argument is based upon the 
fundamentally erroneous notion that the interests of capital 
are identical with those of the people, and that the paramount 
function of the government is to develop business and com- 
merce. That this is the function of the government to a cer- 
tain extent is undoubted, but, when other and more important 
functions are subordinated to it, it is the beginning of a deadly 
disease, which, unless cured, must inevitably end in the de- 
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struction of the State. The time has come, therefore, when 
governments must cease to be regarded as mere agencies of 
usurers and traders. 

But in the present case another consideration, even more 
important, presents itself. The proposed policy (if not sub- 
versive of our Constitution, as a large part and perhaps a ma- 
jority of the people believe) is a radical innovation in our 
system, and must necessarily work a fundamental change in the 
nature of our institutions. For the first time in our history 
we propose to rule subject peoples without admitting them to 
participation in our government; in other words, to rule them 
despotically. What this means is well known to those even 
slightly familiar with the history of the Roman Republic, 
whose rule over foreign dependencies was precisely of the 
character that we propose, and which, from causes equally 
operative now, resulted in the subversion of the Republic and 
the establishment of an absolute monarchy. Against this the 
precedent of the British Empire may be plausibly cited—and 
it must be admitted that the government of the dependencies 
of Great Britain presents an example of honest and efficient 
administration such as has never heretofore been rivaled. But, 
admitting for the sake of the argument that our own admin- 
istration will be equally honest and efficient (about which, in 
view of the character of some American politicians, we may be 
permitted to be skeptical), yet the British rule itself illustrates 
clearly the fundamental principle that where the interests of 
the subject race come in conflict with those of the governing 
race, or of an influential class thereof, the former are invariably 
sacrificed, and hence that the domination of race over race 
is the worst form of despotism. Of this a striking illustra- 
tion, has been given by the financial policy of Great Britain 
in India, by which, according to the opinion of some of the 
most eminent economists of the empire, including Sir Robert 
Giffen and many of his way of thinking, the interests of the 
people have been deliberately and ruthlessly sacrificed to those 
of the manufacturing classes in England and of the office- 
holders in India. And another instance was presented by the 
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abandonment of Gordon and the Soudan, which resulted from 
an over-tender regard for the interests of foreign hondholders, 
and which ultimately imposed upon Great Britain two great 
wars and a serious difficulty with France, and upon Egypt an- 
other war and the destruction of its army, besides a large part 
of the whole expenses. We stand, therefore, at the parting of 
the ways; and the permanency of free institutions is staked 
upon the choice of the American people. 
Georce H. SMITH. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 








OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


HE nineteenth century has witnessed many new develop- 
ments in the popular mind as to the duties and functions 
of civilized society ; and among these none have been more pro- 
gressive than those dealing with its proper attitude toward its 
more helpless members. A backward glance of a hundred years 
discloses a condition of society in which the care of the help- 
less was either left entirely to individual charity or treated by 
society at large, through its governments, as an unreasonable 
burden. America, indeed, like all new countries, enjoyed to a 
large extent immunity from such burdens, and her govern- 
ments were hardly called upon to deal with such problems ; but 
in all the more populous countries of Europe the problems of 
the helpless poor were already demanding attention, and were 
either disregarded by the State or grudgingly acknowledged 
and most inadequately dealt with. The nineteenth century has 
seen a growing improvement in this respect. Little by little 
it has dawned upon society that in self-defense, if for no more 
worthy reason, the problem must be dealt with by the public 
if the community desired to escape consequences more serious 
in many ways than the expense involved in the attempt. 

It would be too much to say that the efforts made have been 
satisfactory: it would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that in 
any one of the more densely populated countries they have even 
kept pace with the difficulty and complexity of the problem; 
but it may be said that the public conscience has very largely 
acknowledged the responsibility and that many attempts have 
been made to meet it. It is not easy to overestimate the im- 
portance of the step thus gained. It was something when gov- 
ernments and parliaments began to acknowledge that for purely 
selfish reasons society must interfere in some respects for the 
relief and protection of the helpless; but it was far more when 
the conviction grew, and began to be acted upon, that such 
relief and protection were a leading part of the duty of every 
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civilized society. It is true indeed that the conviction is even 
now a confused one, and that very few communities appear 
as yet to have reached a clear idea as to the principles that 
underlie the obligation of the State to interfere. It is still 
largely, perhaps generally, accepted that society is bound to see 
that children are fed and educated; that they are protected 
from becoming victims of the avarice either of parents or em- 
ployers ; and that they are allowed the opportunity of growing 
up without either being physically starved, intellectually 
stunted, or morally degraded—not so much for their sakes as 
for its own. To prevent children from becoming a danger 
to society; to make it as unlikely as possible that they shall 
swell the criminal classes; to render it likely that they shall 
go to reenforce the ranks of profitable workers—such has been 
the purpose of much of the legislation of the last half century ; 
and so far as it went it has done good. That it has not done 
more good has perhaps been due to the fact that its reasonings 
were confused and its ideals inadequate. 

The social problem is a complex one. It has to deal with all 
sorts, and therefore with all conditions of men and women. 
There are the classes of the helpless and of those who, if we 
may use the expression, are too helpful—that is, too ready and 
able to help themselves; also, those who seem unable to get a 
sufficient share of the elements of human well-being, and those 
who are always in danger of getting a share too large either 
for their own good or for that of their neighbors. Society 
has not troubled itself much about the latter class up to this 
time, though the time is manifestly drawing nearer when it 
will attempt to do so; all its efforts have been directed to deal- 
ing with the other—and it must be admitted the much larger 
class—which is always in danger of going under in the struggle 
for existence. This class falls naturally into three subdivisions: 
the class of the helpless young, of the helpless sick, and of the 
helpless aged—in other words, of those who, although helpless 
at present, are sure if looked after to be of future value to 
society ; of those who, though helpless for the time, may on 
their restoration to health become once more of value; and 
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finally of those from whom nothing in the way of active service 
is reasonably to be looked for hereafter. The last century, and 
especially the latter half of it, has seen many attempts to pro- 
vide for the first of these classes. Their protection from ill- 
treatment, their education, their protection from overwork or 
premature labor, have all been made the subject of legislation 
more or less effective. Something, though less, has been done to 
make some provision for sickness, in the case at least of those 
whose recovery appeared probable, although for the most part 
this has been left to be dealt with by private or corporate char- 
ity. Hospitals have thus been multiplied, and in some countries 
something has been done by governments to provide a system 
of outdoor relief for the sick and their families. For the last 
class it may be said that least of all has been done. Private or 
corporate charity may interfere indeed, and in some countries 
that is supplemented, as a last resort, by the dismal institution 
of the workhouse or by rations doled out with a niggardly 
hand; but on the whole society has ignored its responsibility 
and has left the helpless aged either to the care of younger rela- 
tives or to public charity. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the result springs 
naturally from the principle of selfish advantage already re- 
ferred to as lying at the root of society’s dealings with the 
whole problem of its helpless classes. The children form the 
class from whom most may be expected of usefulness in the 
future, if they start in life relieved of too heavy a burden, and 
from whom most is to be feared if they are not to some extent 
protected on the threshold of life; it has been to the children, 
therefore, that attention has been given, not so much for the 
children’s sake as for that of the society that they may either 
benefit or embarrass hereafter. The sick have received some 
attention also, so long as their condition held out hope of resto- 
ration, though for the incurable society had little care. The aged 
helpless have manifestly been looked upon as encumbrances and 
nothing more. If society could cast that burden on those re- 
lated to them in blood, if not in affection, it was ready to do 
so, or, if this could not be done, then it would treat them as 
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beggars to whom some one must throw a crust so long as they 
lagged-superfluous on life’s stage. There are few more hope- 
ful signs Ofethe times from a social point of view than the 
awakening that has during the last few years been gradually 
taking place on this subject, and its most hopeful feature-is that 
it foreshadows the application of a better and clearer principle 
to the dealings of society with all classes of its helpless mem- 
bers. 

The earlier movements in the direction of providing, by the 


An 


action of the State, for the aged originated in Germany, where 
the evil was a great and increasing one. The idea of providing 
for the aged by means of a pension on the German plan, how- 
ever, though it fortunately served to direct opinion to the ques- 
tion, cannot be said to have offered any real solution of the 
problem ; and it is exceedingly doubtful how far it is applicable 
to the conditions of people less accustomed and less willing 
to submit to a paternal interference with their individual man- 
agement of their own affairs. It is indeed rather a scheme for 
the prevention of helpless and resourceless old age than one to 
provide for it where it arises. Under its provisions each man 
during his youth, and while his strength lasts, is compelled to 
make provision for the time when he will no longer be either 
young or strong; so that it is in effect a system of compulsory 
insurance. That it has worked advantageously is asserted by 





German authorities, and from one point of view it may well 
have proved a success. If men can be compelled to contribute 
a share of their earnings to a fund to insure them a pension 
when they can earn wages no longer, it may at least relieve 
society at large of a burden. On the other hand, it may do so 
merely by laying that burden on shoulders already too heavily 
weighted. It is not contended that in Germany, or indeed in 
any civilized country, the wages paid to labor are such as to 
afford superfluity. Asa rule they are the least, if not something 
less than the least, on which men can live with any degree of 
comfort and decency; and any tax upon them, no matter how 
excellent its object may be, can only reduce the present means 


of living below the comfort and decency level. Such a plan 
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may save society—or, rather, that portion of society which has 
superfluous means—from a burden and an anxiety; but it can 
only do so at the cost of the far greater class from which it has 
gained, and continues to gain, its wealth and luxury as the 
result of the Workers’ efforts. 

There is also the objection that while by such legislation a 
distinct step is taken in the direction of making the mass of the 
people mere automatons, controlled indeed but not habituated 
to self-control, there will still remain a large class to whom it 
dces not apply. In spite of any system of the sort there will 
still be a class—and to all appearance a rapidly increasing class 
—who will not, for one cause or another, qualify themselves to 
enjoy a pension under any system of insurance. Want of work, 
starvation wages, industrial troubles, and sickness will affect 
the case of the men, and the case of the women will be even 
worse: and the insurance pension system can have no means 
of providing adequately for them. Once more it is the prin- 
ciple that is defective. The idea of a system of insurance for 
old age is not new, nor was it “made in Germany.” It has 
existed here and in England ever since the newer forms of life 
insurance were introduced, and has been made use of by 
millions of persons that have bargained for payment of in- 
surance either at death or on the attainment of a certain age. 
The only novelty is the introduction of the doubtful element of 
compulsion: an element fortunately, perhaps, unsuited to the 
instincts of the Anglo-Saxon race. So long as the thing is 
voluntary, at any rate, it is entitled to general encourage- 
ment, not as a provision for the helpless aged but as a means 
of reducing the class to smaller proportions. Society does well 
to encourage by all reasonable means everything that makes 
for the human development that goes only with self-control and 
reasonable prudence, but it is not in this way that society need 
hope to shake off its burdens or discharge its proper liabilities. 

The question involves so many practical difficulties that it is 
hardly surprising to find it avoided, or at best approached with 
very cautious steps, by the statesmen of the oid and highly- 
organized communities. The subject has been mooted and a 
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good deal discussed in England, but so far with no practical 
result. In this country, while it has been discussed by a few 
persons, it has not approached by any means so near to a prac- 
tical illustration as it appears to have done in Great Britain. 
It has been largely discussed in nearly all the colonies of Aus- 
tralia, and more than one proposal has there been made in the 
local parliaments for its settlement, though as yet without re- 
sult. It remained for the parliament of New Zealand to take 
the first step to test by actual experiment a plan to meet the 
difficulty. In this, as in the case of many of her experiments 
in government, it may be said that New Zealand has special 
advantages ; but, while this may be true, it is still more correct 
to say that her advantage consists mainly in seeing more clearly 
than many other communities evils that require to be met and 
the principles really applicable to dealing with them. 

The preamble to the “old age pension act” of 1898 of the 
New Zealand Parliament, which is now before me, states the 
position of the colony in the matter clearly. It runs as follows: 
“Whereas, it is equitable that deserving persons who during 
the prime of life have helped to bear the public burdens of the 
colony by the payment of taxes, and to open up its resources 
by their labor and skill, should receive from the colony a pen- 
sion in their old age.” Here, it will be remarked, there is no 
question of charity, and no note of complaint as for a burden 
submitted to but unwillingly borne. It is not because the com- 
munity cannot permit the aged among its members to die of 
starvation, or to be tempted to crime, that it proposes to grant 
these pensions, but as a matter of justice and right. It is be- 
cause these persons have an equitable claim on the community 
in which they have lived and worked, which it would be dis- 
honest to deny and unjust to ignore. It is because the persons 
who are to receive the pensions have deserved well of the 
country ; because in the past, while they had the power, they 
helped to bear the burden of its taxes, by which all, especially 
the rich and successful, have profited; because their labor and 
skill thrown into the common stock helped to develop the re- 
sources of the country, and so to benefit, to an extent practi- 
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cally incalculable, those who succeed them: it is for these rea- 
sons, and such as these, that the people of New Zealand pro- 
pose to make their old age comfortable and their position 
honorable. 

Thistegislative experiment of the people of New Zealand is 
noteworthy not only because of its novelty in the history of 
social legislation, but still more because it proceeds upon a new 
principle and recognizes a new code of social ethics not hitherto 
acknowledged in the legislation of civilization. The new note 
struck is one of gratitude on the part of society to those who 
have served it well. It is no longer a question, as it has been 
in all the legislation for the helpless in the past, as to how 
society can protect itself at once most cheaply and effectively, 
but how it can best recognize the services that each respectable 
and honest citizen has rendered to his fellows by the mere fact 
of his brotherhood. This principle is more important than 
even the special application of it to the case of helpless old age. 
It may be found that the particular application needs many 
amendments, but so long as the principle is maintained the 
amendments may be trusted to come. The substitution of the 
rights of its members for the collective selfishness of the com- 
munity at large, of gratitude for past services for a grudging 
impatience that there is no longer anything to be made out of 
those who in the past have borne the burden of the country’s 
taxes and by their industry developed its wealth, and of the 
recognition of social obligation instead of that of social self- 
interest, furnish a new motive for legislation the wider applica- 
tion of which may yet be the means of solving many problems. 

The act passed by the New Zealand Parliament, and already 
in full operation in that colony, bears the usual New Zealand 
mark of bold yet cautious experiment. It is professedly on 
trial, because it is only to continue in force until one month 
after the close of the next session but one of the parliament. 
The object of such a provision was no doubt twofold: on the 
one hand to disarm the opposition sure to be made to the in- 
troduction of so novel a plan, by holding out the hope to those 
who doubted the wisdom of the experiment that when it expired 
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public opinion would be easily influenced to refuse its indorse- 
ment by the passage of a new act, and on the other to challenge 
public attention and criticism in the mean time, by which its 
advantages might be recognized and its defects pointed out. 
The history of the enactment of the new law fully justified the 
wisdom of the plan, as it was made clear that many of those in 
both chambers of the legislature who voted for the measure did 
so largely on the ground that it was only an experiment, and 
if unsuccessful that it would be a very short-lived one. That 
the second object of placing the short-time limit to its opera- 
tion in its present form will be fully achieved, nobody who 
knows the eager attention given by the people of New Zealand 
to the operation of their statutes can doubt. In securing 
its enactment the government explained very frankly what they 
admitted to be its purely experimental features, and it is im- 
portant to observe that nowhere among these was there any 
mention of the principle indicated by the preamble to the bill. 
No member of either chamber in discussing the question, either 
in favor of the proposals it made or in opposition to them, had 
a word to say against the grounds on which it proceeded. New 
Zealand began by admitting that it was not of charity but of 
justice that provision should be made for the aged poor; and 
whatever becomes of this particular act—however much it may 
be amended in future—she has taken her stand on that principle 
and may be depended upon to maintain it. 

There are other principles embodied, at least by implication, 
in the act as it stands that are both important and interesting 
as an indication of the direction in which the amendment of the 
law when it comes eighteen months hence will proceed. It 
has been made a subject of hostile and even of contemptuous 
criticism that after all the proposed pension is but a pittance of 
the most inadequate character to secure comfort to those who 
receive it. It has been said that to give the aged poor a pen- 
sion amounting only to ninety dollars, payable in monthly in- 
stalments, is a ridiculous matter to make a fuss about and a 
curious comment on the acknowledgment of obligation on the 
part of the community at large. These criticisms, so far as they 
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are sincere, probably arise from failure to comprehend the 
conditions to which the act is to be applied and to some extent 
ignorance of the act itself. What the old age pensions act pro- 
poses in the first instance to do is to deal with actual condi- 
tions, not to provide a type of ideal legislation on the sub- 
ject in the abstract. It proceeds on the assumption that the 
sum of five dollars a week is necessary and sufficient to provide 
for such an amount of modest comfort in New Zealand as 
the community considers fairly due to each deserving person, 
male or female, who has spent a considerable part of his or her 
life in the country. To those who know the colony, the manner 
of life, and the cost of living, this amount will commend itself 
as a fair if not liberal one. It has been taken for granted, and 
this also is fully justified by experience, that there are very 
few persons indeed in the colony who have lived respectably in 
it for twenty-five years who are now wholly destitute or with- 
out some small provision for their old age. The exhaustive 
and very frequent census returns provided for in New Zealand 
no doubt enabled the government to form an excellent guess as 
to the average of such provisions, and the proposal was conse- 
quently made to supplement this probable income by an amount 
that would bring it up to the standard of the weekly five dollars 
fixed upon as desirable. The application of the principle to the 
community in which the cost of living in comfort was either 
less or greater than in New Zealand would of course be 
easy ; and it would be equally simple to deal with a community 
in which average savings were, for any reason, less extensive. 

It may be taken for granted that local criticism of the law 
will very largely concentrate itself upon this feature. The 
sum of $170 is taken by the New Zealand statute as the 
probable average income of each person; and the pension 
provided for is to be reduced by $5 for every complete sum of 
$5 by which the income of an applicant exceeds the $170. It 
is also reducible by another $5 for every $75 worth of accumu- 
lated property held by the applicant yielding no actual income. 
In this way, it will be seen, the act is careful to limit the guar- 
anteed income to the desired total of $260 per annum. What 
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it is evident it does not provide for is the other class of cases, 
of which it is practically certain that some at least will exist, in 
which the applicants have not the supposed provision of $170 
nor any accumulated property to fall back upon. The failure 
of the statute in such cases to give the relief intended to aged 
persons, who may of course be more deserving than thcse who 
have effected savings, will undoubtedly call for and receive at- 
tention. This, it is evident, will be a comparatively easy mat- 
ter where, as in New Zealand, the two principles are already 
agreed upon that the community is justly responsible for such 
an amount as is necessary and that the amount is not less than 
$5 a week for each aged person. To formulate a scheme by 
which the limit of the pension may be extended from $90 to 
any sum up to $260, according to the circumstances of each 
case, is all that will be required. The practical common sense 
of the people of New Zealand may be trusted to deal with this 
matter at once fairly and logically. They will readily see that 
there is no special duty cast on either men or women to 
save property that shall yield $170 a year more than any smaller 
sum, and that in fact saving anything may under certain circum- 
stances be in the nature of a vice rather than a virtue. 

At this point the authorities may find themselves met by the 
question of expense. It is by no means unlikely that such an 
extension of the law’s operation as would insure to every de- 
serving aged person in New Zealand the full income of $260 
a year might involve an expenditure of twice as much money 
annually as would be needed merely to supplement income to 
the extent provided for at present. Should this prove to be 
the case, experience justifies the assertion that it will not be 
found to stand in the way of carrying out the scheme to the 
full extent that justice demands. With all its experiments—per- 
haps it would be more correct to say, in consequence of its ex- 
periments—in legislation New Zealand is to-day so prosperous 
a country that a well-known Australian statesman returning 
from a recent visit of investigation to the colony bore witness 
to the fact by emphatically declaring it the most prosperous 
and progressive of the Australasian group. Such a testimony 
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means much, for at present the people of these colonies are per 
capita by far the wealthiest communities known. In the case 
of New Zealand, too, the annual surplus of revenue is large; 
and if it were not sufficient it would be increased in a way that 
would be levied in strict proportion to wealth—a method 
strangely unfamiliar, in reality if not in appearance, to the 
methods of taxation in this country. 

So far the calculations made by the government when they 
introduced the measure have, it.,seems, been fully borne out by 
the number of applications for pensions made up to this time. 
The number was estimated at from six to seven thousand 
for the colony, and it would appear that for the first year it will 
not reach six thousand by several hundreds. The number is a 
small one out of a total population of 800,000 whites and 50,000 
natives—for the provisions of the act apply equally to both 
races—amounting to less than three-quarters per cent. of the 
population; and this percentage may, under existing condi- 
tions, be expected to diminish rather than increase. Should 
it, however, amount even to one per cent. in New Zealand, 
or any other country following the general scheme of her 
legislation, and should even the whole $5 a week be secured 
to every applicant, it may be questioned whether any more 
really profitable investment of the public funds could be made. 
In New Zealand this year the cost of old age pensions will, it 
is calculated, amount to about $500,000, an amount that might 
be doubled if the system were so extended as to assure to all the 
full income that the law itself assumes to be equitable. Can 
any one doubt that the result in the added sense of security and 
of self-respect extended to the least prosperous classes of society 
would far more than justify the expenditure? The substitu- 
tion of hope for despair, which the certainty of an adequate 
provision for old age would effect for a considerable class of the 
community as it approached the confines of that period of life, 
would of itself be no trifling moral gain; and when to the mere 
fact of the provision is added the condition that it bears with 
it no stamp of inferiority or mendicancy, but is treated as a 
matter of right, as much as the pension of the veteran of other 
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but not more truly honorable campaigns, it cannot but add a 
new confidence in the future to industrial workers at every stage 
of their career. 

It may indeed be argued that the application of such a prin- 
ciple will discourage thrift, and only make the workers of 
modern society a little less careful than now to provide for the 
future. Before society can indulge in such an argument with 
even a shadow of justice, it will be in order for its wealthy 
classes to show that the present division of the products of 
industry is even approximately fair, and that it leaves a margin 
that can be reasonably applied to such purposes. So long as 
realized wealth takes, as it now takes, the lion’s share of all 
that industry produces—so long as it casts, as it now casts, 
either directly or indirectly, the main burdens of taxation on 
the shoulders of industrial labor—such would-be friendly anx- 
iety about the moral deterioration likely to follow from 
removing from the career of industry the specter of want or 
mendicancy in old age is open to at least the suspicion of self- 
seeking hypocrisy. When a new estimate of the comparative 
rights and value of human exertion and accumulated products 
of past effort shall have been agreed upon—when the workers 
shall no longer be practically compelled to spend their best years 
in laboring for the lowest decent living wage—it will be time 
enough to discuss the moral benefits of thrift in their case. 
Until then it is worth while for society—even that part of it 
which may be called upon, as indeed it ought to be, most largely 
to contribute to the cost—to consider whether it is not, as the 
parliament of New Zealand says it is, equitable, and because 
it is equitable therefore sound- policy, to provide for the old 
age of that class which the present industrial system renders 
practically unable to provide for itself. 

. Hucu H, Lusk, 

Marlboro, N, Y, 








JESUIT EDUCATORS AND MODERN COLLEGES. 


ERHAPS no more perplexing problem has ever been 
presented to the educators of any time than that 
which is to-day attempting to establish the boundary-line of 
the elective system of Harvard, Yale, and other leading uni- 
versities. Those that a few years ago indorsed electivism 
almost unqualifiedly are now standing in considerable apprehen- 
sion of a not far distant time when the method shall have over- 
reached itself. They perceive that if the elective system, now 
so popular with the professors of our universities, creep back 
into the colleges and high schools, its introduction in these 
places will render impossible the liberal education that is the 
sine qua non of future specialization of marked value. 

But there are other earnest champions of the elective system, 
who do not anticipate danger from this or from any other 
source. Much has been written and published in the most ably 
edited periodicals of the day on both sides of the question: 
notably and especially by the upholders of electivism. Professor 
G. H. Palmer, of Harvard University, a number of years ago 
contributed two learned articles to the Andover Review, in 
which he attempted to set aside or prove false every argument 
of the advocates of the prescribed system of education. In one 
place he said, in substance: “ The same people who deny that 
a young man between the ages of nineteen and twenty-three is 
fitted to select a course of studies that shall give him the edu- 
cation of his life are yet willing to admit that this same young 
man is competent to choose a wife.” It would seem at first 
glance that this statement is open to the impeachment of being 
called an ignoratio elenchi; for the graduates of the Boston 
Latin School, from which many of Harvard’s students are ma- 
triculated, are for the most part only seventeen, and the bulk 
of Harvard candidates for the freshman class are nearer seven- 
teen than nineteen. The average young freshman, who is al- 
lowed such extensive liberty in the choice of his studies by 
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the elective system, is not at all of an age when he would choose 
a wife. 

But if the theorem be honored by serious treatment, is it 
true? Would not the cautious guide who doubts the ability of 
the callow youth of nineteen to twenty-three, in the matter of 
education, hold in his own hands the power to veto the choice 
of a wife—if such a thing be possible? But if this or the re- 
verse be true, nothing is proved thereby. The lottery of mar- 
riage is one of those things that laugh at wisdom: witness 
Socrates, and many of the wisest and best. Marshal your forces 
in any way you please ; let your system be elective or prescribed 
—and matrimony can never become an exact science. But 
with education—how different! To use an illustration, say 
that a boy at his various ages may be likened to a quantity of 
iron ore, from which one set of men must extract the base ma- 
terials, another set carry it still a grade farther, while a third 
set will transform it into the finest steel—and still another 
fashion this steel into working tools. Not one of the handlers 
of the material is free from responsibility. If the first man does 
his work wrong, the labors of the second will be increased, to 
say the least, and at the same time his possibilities may be 
restricted. Each man must follow a prescribed formula. Any 
haphazardness would be disastrous. Exactly in this way, the 
advocates of the prescribed system of education maintain that 
up to a certain age the boy’s course of studies must not be left 
to him alone to choose. 

Between Columbia University and the colleges under the 
management of the Jesuit Fathers, the most cordial and satis- 
factory relations exist. Columbia accepts a certificate from St. 
Francis Xavier College for its face value. The young man who 
wishes to take a university course is admitted upon his diploma 
and without further examination. The reverse of this prevails 
at Harvard, where the graduate of St. Francis Xavier is only 
admitted after passing an examination—although the faculty 
of Harvard admit the graduates of Manhattan College without 
examination. That this ruling is in any way remotely connected 
with the fact that President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, is 
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most liberally elective in his views on education, while the 
method of the schools and colleges managed by the Jesuits is 
prescribed, no one would be justified in asserting. But, in a 
recent article in the Atlantic Monthly, President Eliot makes 
one assertion that seems open to criticism. In connection with 
his statement that “there are those who say that there should 
be no election of studies in secondary schools,” the writer in- 
cludes the Moslem countries. Later on he says: “ Another in- 
stance of uniform prescribed education may be found in the 
curriculum of the Jesuit colleges, which has remained almost 
unchanged for four hundred years.” 

The Jesuit method of study was fixed in 1599, and was mod- 
eled after the system at that time existing in Germany, which 
was no doubt the best of its day. It must be remembered that 
in those days almost every treasure of literature and learning 
was in the Latin or the Greek tongue: in consequence of which 
the class work of the Jesuit schools was virtually confined to a 
study of those languages, to which the students devoted 
twenty-five hours a week. To-day, forty-seven per cent. of the 
student’s time is given to modern studies—proportioned during 
four years to the study of English, mathematics, modern lan- 
guages, and natural sciences. Three hours a week (exclusive of 
laboratory work) are assigned, during the Sophomore and 
Junior years, to natural sciences, and eight hours a week dur- 
ing the Senior year. By this it will be seen that, while the 
method is prescribed, the matter studied has progressed with 
the age. 

The professors of the Jesuit colleges keep up with the times. 
One of the most distinguished astronomers and mathematicians 
of the present day is Father Hagen, of the Georgetown Uni- 
versity. When the Yerkes Observatory, in Chicago, was 
opened, only three scientists were invited to speak. These 
were Father Hagen; Mr. Astor, president of the Astronomical 
Society ; and Professor Pickering, of Harvard. Father Hagen 
has recently completed a “ Synopsis Mathematica,” which has 
for twelve years been in course of issuance by a German pub- 
lisher of scientific works. The publisher does not expect to 
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make any money out of the venture, there being so limited a 
demand—he does it for the benefit of science. By the rules 
of the order, no Jesuit can issue a book that has not been 
passed upon by appointed judges; but when Father Hagen’s 
“Synopsis Mathematica” was completed, there was not a 
Jesuit in America who was competent to review it, so it had 
to be sent to Germany. 

According to Messieurs André and Rayet, of the Observatory 
of Paris, one hundred and thirty observatories have been erected 
throughout the world during the latter part of the last century ; 
and of these, thirty-two were founded by the Jesuits. 

The United States Government has recognized the value of 
the scientific discoveries on the subject of typhoons made by 
the Jesuit Fathers who have so long had charge of the Manila 
Observatory. The most noted among these scientific priests is 
Father Algué. The typhoon is the great destroyer that is pecul- 
iar to those latitudes. The Jesuits had discovered the signs of its 
coming far enough ahead of the actual arrival of the typhoon 
to advise the endangered seaports in China and Japan three 
hours before the storm arrived at Manila, thus saving thousands 
of lives and millions of dollars’ worth of property. Our gov- 
ernment has shown its appreciation of these scientists by subsi- 
dizing the observatory of the Jesuits and paying the Fathers for 
their continued services. 

The best dictionaries of the Japanese and Chinese languages 
now in existence were made by the Jesuit, Rodrigues, early in 
the seventeenth century. There is a brief but interesting bit of 
history connected with the making of the Chinese dictionary. 
The work on this book was done by three Jesuit priests, one of 
whom had an ear for music that was tuned to an almost infinite 
perfection. The pitch and tone of a Chinese word modified its 
meaning to an alarming and curious extent. This musical 
Jesuit invented a system of signs by which these tones were 
captured and reduced to a written language—thus giving to 
students a nicety of distinction as to the meaning of a word that 
made much easier an otherwise arduous task. These dic- 
tionaries were also translated into Portuguese and Latin by the 
Jesuits. 
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The Rev. Father Francis Barnum, S. J., late missionary to 
Alaska, and present librarian of Georgetown University and 
curator of the Coleman Museum and Ryder Annex, has com- 
piled a book on the grammatical fundamentals of the Innuit 
language, as spoken by the Eskimos of the western coast of 
Alaska. 

It was a Jesuit missionary in South America who first made 
known to the world the medicinal properties of Peruvian bark. 
The priest first cured his own fever with it and afterward res- 
cued almost from death’s door the Countess of Chinchon—for 
whom the priest named the product “ Cinchona-bark ;” but for 
many years it was known to the trade as “Jesuit bark.” 

The Jesuit, Clavius, helped revise the Julian calendar and 
formed the Gregorian calendar now in use. 

The most famous commentator on Virgil that the world has 
ever known was La Cerda, the Jesuit. Connington, who wrote 


“ 


the commentary on Virgil in “Bibliotheca Classica,” and who 
is one of the most famous translators of Virgil, draws entirely 
from La Cerda. 

These great men and thousands of others have been produced 
by the prescribed method of education followed by the Jesuits. 
In fact the ages sparkle with the names of their graduates. 
There were Bossuet, Corneille, Moliére, Tasso, Fontenelle, 
Didérot, Voltaire, and Bourdaloue—himself a Jesuit. And on 
a broader platform even than those stand Descartes, Buffon, 
Justus Lipsius, Muratori, Calderon, Vico (the jurisconsult and 
founder of the philosophic school of history) ; Richelieu, Tilly, 
Malesherbes, Don John of Austria, Luxembourg, Esterhazy, 
Choiseul, St. Francis de Sales, Lambertin (afterward the most 
learned of Popes, under the name of Benedict XIV.), and the 
present Pontiff, Leo XIII., also most erudite. 

The difference between the prescribed method of the Jesuits, 
and many other most excellent non-sectarian colleges, and the 
elective system of Harvard, Yale, and others, seems to hinge 
on the age at which the student is deemed competent to elect 
for himself. According to President Seth Low’s definition of 
the distinction between a college and a university, “a college 
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is conceived of as a place of liberal culture, a university as a 
place for specialization based upon liberal culture.” The Jesuit 
Fathers do not believe that a boy at the student age in an insti- 
tution that only confers upon him the degree of A. B. is fitted 
to fill out the studies he should take in order to lay the founda- 
tion upon which all his future as a specialist is to be built—the 
course of studies that will make him a thinker and a reasoner. 
No one assumes for a moment that liberal culture alone will 
enable a man to get on in the world; it is for a much greater 
purpose than that. Even if the college graduate takes to keep- 
ing a corner grocery, or “rounding up” cattle on a Western 
ranch, his mental horizon has been broadened—he has a fund 
of knowledge that poverty cannot rob him of. But if he be 
built of the right fiber, if that solid foundation prescribed 
for him by the learned and the experienced be without a weak 
“ specialize ” he will not 
find himself possessed of ten pounds of force of which only 
seven pounds are available. But disciplined and trained as his 
mental powers have been, each will obey his call like a willing 
worker. In substantiation of this, those who would prescribe 
the method of education, until the student shall become a gradu- 
ated Bachelor of Arts, insist that “a tree shall be known by its 
fruit.” 

In England the elective system does not exist, and England 
is the mother of English literature—notwithstanding the fact 
that she can claim but a small proportion of the English-speak- 
ing people, and that the Americans are the greatest readers (of 
trash) in the world. In Germany the elective system exists to a 
certain extent, but is not introduced until after the grade that 
corresponds to our college has been passed. Thus, by a rigid 
prescribed system of liberal culture and molding in his imma- 





spot, when the time comes for him to 





ture years, the Germans lay the foundations in the youth for a 
great thinker; and from their universities go forth men who, 
then and later specializing, stand foremost in all matters of 
science. 

Coming down to our own country, before the elective system 
was thought of, Harvard graduated James Russell Lowell, 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Wendell 
Phillips, George Bancroft (the historian), Edward Everett, 
Edward Everett Hale, John Hancock, Samuel Adams, General 
Joseph Warren, and William Wetmore Story. And Yale 
graduated John C. Calhoun and Nathan Hale. Williams College 
can point with pride to William Cullen Bryant and David Dud- 
ley Field. Dartmouth College has Thaddeus Stevens and grand 
old Rufus Choate, the most brilliant scholar, jurist, advocate, 
and statesman that the United States ever knew. Other men 
had some of these accomplishments developed to a marked de- 
gree, but no man other than Choate had all of them. To Dart- 
mouth also belong Salmon Portland Chase, William Wirt, 
Erastus Hopkins, Daniel Webster, and David Everett (the 
poet). To Washington University belongs James G. Blaine; 
William Bourke Cockran to St. Francis Xavier (and to May- 
nooth, Ireland, for LL.D.) ; while those immortal men of let- 
ters, Henry W. Longfellow and Nathaniel Hawthorne, had 
their education prescribed for them at Bowdoin. 

Matthew Arnold, in his “ High Schools and Universities in 
France,” thus testifies of the Jesuit College of Vaugirard: “I 
could not help feeling that the Vaugirard school was, of all the 
schools I saw in France, the one in which I would soonest have 
been a schoolboy.” Rut Everett. 

New York. 

































AMERICA AS A FIELD FOR FICTION. 
ATRIOTIC Americans have long looked forward to the 
Great American Novel; for there are few or none who 
claim this title for anything that we now possess. The abun- 
dance of clever fiction and the exquisite workmanship dis- 
played upon it seem, however, to warrant the expectation of 
greater things; but there are, on the other hand, disadvantages 
peculiar to the American novelist, which, when taken into 
account, may render us less hopeful. 

A prosperous democracy is the worst conceivable field for a 
story-teller, unless there is a long and picturesque past upon 
which he can draw—and this we have not. The history that 
alone we claim as ours begins when the picturesque period of 
the world is over. The actors in our drama are a series of 
grave gentlemen in somber coats and trousers, whom we pic- 
ture as eternally sitting around tables: great, good, glorious, 
but not captivating to the imagination; excellent men, as 
Dickens’s Flora would say, but not romantic. The frivolous 
cannot avoid a feeling of rawness and newness about it all 
that makes it almost prosaic. The wild passions of the human 
heart have played no part in it, and the feminine element is 
lacking. The fondness with which we cling to Pocahontas, 
the only woman who figures in our national story, shows our 
instinctive craving for a touch of poetry and romance in our 
annals. 

The Englishman, on the contrary, could have no better train- 
ing for fiction than the study of his own national history. No 
more stirring tales of passion or of prowess can be found in 
the pages of romance than between the covers of the school- 
boy’s dog-eared text-book. He is continually reminded by the 
scenes in which he lives of a long and thrilling past. And these 
things, coming to him through the channels of his daily life, 
enter into his very blood. It may be said that the most stirring 
part of this history is our common heritage, but it is a heritage 
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that we have renounced. Cceur de Lion is little more to us 
than Saladin; and the slight preponderance of sympathy with 
him springs from race, not nationality. The Black Prince, 
Henry V., Elizabeth, Raleigh, and Sir Philip Sidney are to us 
interesting foreigners with whom we have no part nor lot. 
Contrast with these—taken at random from a great number 
—the most romantic figures of our history. But who are they? 
I hardly know to which we could-apply such an epithet at all. 
John Smith is a striking personality, and Nathaniel Bacon 
rather an interesting young man; but one glances around the 
portrait gallery of our worthies almost in vain. But some 
one will say, chillingly, that they were something better than 
romantic. Of course they were, immeasurably better; but to 
the novelist a Perkin Warbeck is worth more than a Washing- 
ton. Even Arnold and Aaron Burr are more romantic figures 
than the Father of his Country. It was well for the memory 
of poor young André that he strayed into our story. I can- 


not but think that he is more to us than to his own countrymen 





enemy though he was. The carelessness of Charles Lamb’s 
incidental allusion to him in one of his letters jars upon an 
American almost like a profanation. For, noble as our history 
is, it has an austere nobility ; and we cling with almost pathetic 
eagerness to every scrap and shred of romance. It may not be 
too much to say that the mere difference between a school 
United States history and a school history of England accounts 
for not a little of the difference between English and American 
fiction. Theirs is a record of deeds: ours largely a record of 
opinions. Theirs is a great and varied portrait gallery: ours a 
transcript of public measures. It is not strange that it is 
easier for an English writer to conceive of the heroic and 
romantic as natural than for us—and the great novel must be 
in no small degree heroic and romantic. It must deal with 
the larger and deeper experiences of life, no matter what 
period or what station of society it may portray. Whatever 
his theme, it is well for a novelist to have had his imagination 
nourished and his blood stirred by the romance and heroism 
of real life. We cannot but think significant in this connection 
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the fact that a school of Southern literature has begun to de- 
velop since the close of the interstate war. 

With no picturesque past, still less have we a picturesque 
present. It cannot be denied that there is a touch of the crude 
and commonplace about our society. Democracy is not a 





school in which good manners flourish, and our national man- 
ners are not good. The push and self-assertion engendered 
by the plastic conditions of American life; the lack of defer- 
ence upon the one hand and of the easy consciousness of in- 





violable prestige upon the other—these are almost enough in 
themselves to account for our shortcomings in this particular. 
Besides, the ranks of the more prosperous are continually re- 
cruited from beneath; and so there is no well-defined class 
to become the repository of mellow traditions of good breed- 
, ing. The parvenu holds sway more largely here, and more 


decidedly affects the tone of society, than in any other country. 





This is the natural result of our system of dividing an estate 
among all the children alike, rather than having it descend in 
bulk to one. The number of fortunes enormous enough to 
give great wealth to each of a number of heirs is proportion- 
ately too small to be considered. As a rule, taking the coun- 
try over, the rich men of each generation make their own 
money ; and money must stay long in a family to lose its rank- 
ness. That American money does not, as a rule, lose its 
rankness is a sad but indisputable fact. 

It is unfortunate for the novelist that the question of money 
enters so largely into our social life; for it is death to poetry 
and romance. Palliate it as we will, the differences in what 
is otherwise the “dead level of democracy” are to a very great 
extent a mere matter of dollars. And diversity of conditions 
is an important item in the novelist’s stock in trade. Some- 
body has wisely said that, after all, there are only two or three 
real stories in the world. Of these, that of the king and the 
beggar-maid, with its variants, is perhaps the most beloved. 
But what can we make of it? We have our American ver- 
sions; but there is an inevitable element of snobbishness, if 
not of vulgarity, in them all. The wealthy young stock- 
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broker and the shop-girl; the lawyer and the typewriter—we 
may use these and kindred contrasts: but the story has some- 
thing of a hollow ring. The reader knows that it is an even 
chance. that the stock-broker is no better born than the shop- 
girl, or the lawyer than the typewriter. He is conscious that 
the distinctions of rank are wholly factitious; and the attempt 
to erect a substantial social barrier between them, though 
solely for the purpose of having it overleaped, strikes him un- 
pleasantly. 

The American novelist must sigh with gentle envy of his 

sritish brother when he thinks of the variations of the story 

possible to him: of the venerable and moss-grown traditions 
of society ; of the really formidable barriers of rank and station 
that his lovers may set at naught; and of the delicious variety 
of devices generally by which he can make the course of true 
love rough. 

A dead level, in society as in Nature, is comfortable but not 
romantic. In the very nature of things, indeed, comfort and 
romance are antagonistic. The easy and prosperous lives of 
the mass of the American people afford little basis for romantic 
fiction. Even that useful “property,” the stern parent, is not 
indigenous to American soil, and appears in our stories with 
something of a forced and exotic look. It is unavoidable al- 
most that the “five o’clock tea” style of novel should obtain 
among us. The national pulse is quiet, and the depths of emo- 
tion unsounded within us. It is true, the newspapers give us 
horrors and brutalities enough; but we recognize these things 
as abnormal or exceptional—and we cannot, besides, use hor- 
rors and brutalities for the delectation of the fastidious 
reader. 

Owing to the sameness of conditions, there is a monotony of 
pattern among the “nice people” of any given section. One 
must be minute and analytical in the extreme to bring out the 
subtle differences of type. Many of us are induced by our 
admiration of Mr. Howells’s exquisite work to feel that this 
method is the best, irrespective of circumstances. But we 
may admire him no less when, taking into account the restric- 
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tions under which he labors, we see that his way is less the 
result of volition or of temperament than of environment. 

To many the flood of bad grammar and garbled English that 
overspreads the pages of much of our literature is disagree- 
able and regrettable. It seems a deliberate forsaking of the 
pure and beautiful in language for that which is base and low. 
But, if we consider the material at the command of our writers, 
we are forced to see its cause, if not its justification, in a crav- 
ing for the picturesque and the distinctive. For the frank dis- 
play of individuality, one must go to the lower orders; and 
many who are not dialect-lovers submit to the necessity of 
recording bad English for the sake of the genuine human in- 
terest that invests such subjects. Not many, it may be hoped, 
write jargon for the sake of jargon—though sometimes one is 
inclined to think that such there be. It may be said that our 
civilization embraces so great a variety of types that there is 
no reason to complain of monotony—if the novelist will only 
widen his field; but many of these types are to him practically 
valueless. 

The very size and diversity of our country are drawbacks 
to the development of fiction. A compact and homogeneous 
nation, with a distinct literary center, has an immeasurable 
advantage over one like ours. There is no author in a posi- 
tion to write as an American. The field is too vast and varied. 
He must be consciously sectional, to the detriment of the 
higher possibilities of his art. We must be continually ex- 
plaining ourselves to one another; we must carefully make our 
stories Eastern, Western, or Southern—to the neglect, not in- 
frequently, of making them human. 

The whole point of view of our writers is affected by our 
want of homogeneity, and affected most injuriously. Local 
peculiarities assume an undue importance, which leads to nar- 
rowness and superficiality and renders inadequate the por- 
trayal of that which is broad and universal in human life. 
Heterogeneous as our civilization is, scarcely one of the really 
picturesque types upon the stage of American life is fitted to 
assume any considerable part in an extended story. The 
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cowboy and the mountaineer alone, it seems to me, can be so 
utilized. Negroes, Indians, and Chinamen may pass across the 
back of the stage, or stand decoratively about; but as real 
actors in the drama, they are not to be thought of. To the 





novelist they are but accessories—stage furniture: and as such 
they have their uses; but their intimate life histories are not 
for us. Whatever of romance is among them must be brought 
to light by themselves, and for themselves. We cannot take 
any lively interest in a hero or heroine with whom we cannot 
to a certain extent identify ourselves for the time being, and 
our imaginations can only with difficulty overleap the bar- 
riers of race. 

In the short story, this material can be employed to more ad- 
vantage; for there the point of view is objective rather than 
subjective. Yet even in these the dramatis persone are with 
good reason almost invariably white, whatever may be the dia- 
lect used. The so-called “negro stories,” for example, are, 
almost without exception, tales of white people told by a faith- 
ful servant: whose’part alone it is to lend a certain quaintness 
of style, the negro point of view being assumed only sufficiently 
to produce illusion. 

Cooper’s use of the Indian may be urged; but the Indian of 
Cooper’s day and the Indian of our day are altogether different 
beings, so far as the purposes of literature are concerned. 
With him were associated, then, in the minds of the public, 
a dignity and picturesqueness with which a novelist now would 
strive in vain to reinvest him. 

We may put aside, then, in reckoning the types available for 
the American novelist, all of the colored races. For ‘these 
he may only employ so sparingly and in such subordinate posi- 
tions that their value to him is practically nothing. But it may 
be said that these objections do not apply to the white for- 
cigners who have settled among us and who present most 
diversified and interesting types. There are, however, kin- 
dred though less weighty objections to these. The very fact 
that they are foreigners precludes that intimate knowledge of 
their habits of thought and feeling which is necessary to their 
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successful delineation. And after all the American novelist, 
as a rule, does not care to draw foreigners; his work is with 
his own countrymen. The Northern, Southern, or Western 
man must continue to occupy his pen until the American shall 
have appeared upon the scene; for that he has already ap- 
peared, not even Mr. James himself can convince us. 
The two extremes represented by Mr. Howells and the dia- 
lect writers appear—notwithstanding the recent sporadic de- 
velopment of the novel of adventure—to be the logical outcome 
of our conditions; though, a priort, one would have imagined 
that Cooper would have left intellectual descendants, and that 
a school typified by Hawthorne might have flourished upon 
our soil—showing, in extreme spirituality, recoil from ma- 
terialism. 
ANNIE STEGER WINSTON. 
Richmond, Va. 

















THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


[. Epucarion AND MARRIAGE. 


HE higher education of women does not especially adapt 
them for marriage, as society is now constituted. Many 
persons of education, seeing bright, college-bred girls settle 
down into commonplace housekeepers or discontented wives, 
unfit for domestic duties and unable to use in intellectual work 
the powers developed by their education, question whether 
women, if educated at all, should not be trained with reference 
to a career radically different from men’s. Education does 
tend to unfit women for domestic life—if giving them the 
means of self-support and other objects in life than love and 
marriage unfits them. It also—a graver objection—weakens 
the instinct that leads them to accept the career of wife and 
mother. 

The portion of her vitality that a woman spends in thought, 
it is said, she takes from that wealth treasured up in her frame 
to be expended in maternity. The reproductive nature is weak- 
ened; her heart is turned away from its first love. She does 
not want to marry, or does not want children. If she marries, 
it is late; she has spent in study five or ten years of her youth- 
ful prime that Nature would have given to maternity. If she 
bears children, she cannot have so many as if she had married 
earlier; and if she lives longer on account of marrying later, 
she probably will not have so many children as in the other 
case she might have borne in the same number of years of mar- 
ried life. It is against public policy to discourage marriage, 
to lessen the matrimonial chances of women, or to place any 
obstacle in the way of efficient wifehood and motherhood. 

Yet the above complaints are founded on the idea that women 
are useful to the race chiefly (if not solely) for keeping up its 
numerical standard. This idea has made of the education ques- 
tion a poser for posterity; for it is as true of the race as of the 
individual that intellectual activity diminishes reproductive ac- 
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tivity. Then, if the education of women is a mistake, that of 
men is a mistake, civilization is a greater one, and evolution 
a greater still. Should we wish to block evolution by keeping 
up a numerical standard at the expense of intellectual advance? 
Nature herself has shown no such folly. As brain tells more 
and more in the struggle for existence, numbers tell less and 
less. Differentiation and improvement of type are Nature’s 
answer to the charge of failing numbers. Had the ape as many 
offspring as the fish, the world might soon have been populated 
with apes; but that was not Nature’s way. She kept on im- 
proving the type, and felt no horror at the numerical decrease. 
When man finaily appeared upon the scene, he came provided 
with qualities and faculties that enabled him to possess the 
earth without first overrunning it. Civilization has brought it 
to pass that the interests of the race no longer demand the sac- 
rifice of individual interests, for the rearing of a large family 
is no longer all-important. Mankind is dominant on account 
of intellectual qualities, not of numbers. When we become 
wiser, as a race, women will not have to furnish children to be 
slain in war or to perish by famine and disease, and a much 
smaller total of births will serve to keep the planet populated. 
If it were still the prime object of humanity to increase and mul- 
tiply, no greater mistake could be made than the development 
of intellect in women, since it diminishes their desire for con- 
jugal life and renders them economically more or less inde- 
pendent of marriage. But it is not. Training makes up for 
lack of the brute strength that civilization tends to dimin- 
ish. And the education of women tends to improve the type. 
But, says the reactionist, make woman independent of man’s 
protection and support and she will refuse to marry ; and what 
will become of the type if the women do not marry? Make 
| women independent, and they will no doubt refuse to marry 
for protection and support; yet some will marry, as some do 

now, for love. Some, refusing to marry, will find careers for 
which they are better adapted. When some of the men of the 
world refused to hunt, to herd, and to till the ground, and began 
to buy their food with things they could produce more easily, 




















THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
it was a distinct advance. Progress means differentiation. 
The career of wife and mother, indeed, seems especially marked 
out by Nature, but nct all women are equally well adapted for 
it. It is safe to say that during the world’s history many women 
who married and became mothers would have chosen a differ- 
ent career if one had been open. At the same time many women 
of strong natural affections, capable of making good wives and 
mothers, remained unmarried because other women married 
their possible mates. Make women independent, and the first 
class will refuse to marry; but how about the second? It is 
a mistake to lump together these two classes, which still exist 
and always will—the first, those who find that marriage in- 
terferes with the pursuit of a career; the second, those who 
hold that the whole value of education for women lies in its 
making them more agreeable companions for men, or more 
capable nurses and teachers for their children. 

This is a case of differentiation on the part of Nature, not 
to be disregarded but rather to be made the most of. The 
woman who wants to be a man, the woman who would rather 
study than sew, and write books than rear boys (one hesitates 
to catalogue her as merely “woman,” so far does she diverge 
from the conventional type), is just as truly a woman as the 
one who finds her proper place in the universe by the fireside 
of some man. The latter, the domestic woman, the higher edu- 
cation will never change in the sense of making her less do- 
mestic. Her Greek studies, like Harriet Shelley's, will be 
undertaken with the one object of making herself more interest- 
ing to Bysshe. They will not divert her from her family cares 
—her babies, her bonnets, and her jealousies. But, though not 
essentially changed, she will be improved by education. 
Guided by her feminine tastes, she will study things pertinent 
to her especial career 





the development and care of the human 
body, the household arts and economies, psychology, etc. If 
the intellectual woman, on finding herself independent, refuses 
to marry, the domestic woman will have things all her own 
way. She will be better fitted for marriage, her range of choice 
will be larger, and she will be more likely to marry happily. 
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The number of marrving women being reduced, the woman 
who does marry will be sought more surely and earlier, and if 
she becomes a widow will be sought again. Her career as a 
wife will be longer than now; and, since she is naturally more 
prolific than her intellectual sister, she may well be trusted to 
find for herself the solution of that problem for posterity—what 
will become of the race if the women of intellect refuse to 
marry? 

But any solution of this problem that leaves out of the reck- 
oning the essential womanhood of the intellectual woman— 
solves it for the rest of the world but not for her—is but half 
a solution after all. A woman may sacrifice domestic life for 
the sake of a career: she may forego it willingly, because her 
nature craves another sort of life; but it is nevertheless a sac- 
rifice. Every normal human being wants love, a home, a friend. 
Hardly any man would for a moment consider giving up for 
domestic life the work he is fitted to do in the world; neither 
would he forego forever home and children for the sake of his 
work. Men are accustomed to having both; women, as a rule, 
must give up one or the other. The woman who can have all 
she wants, unless her all is the career of wife and mother, is 
almost as rare as the man who, like Herbert Spencer, deliber- 
ately resigns himself to celibacy. The solution thus far vainly 
sought is one that will allow the woman of intellect full freedom 
for the development and use of her mind, and yet not deprive 
her of love and maternity. That these things are in general 
incompatible, as society is now constituted, must be regretfully 
admitted. 

Is it possible so to reorganize society that the burdens of do- 
mesticity shall rest less heavily upon the mother? Oh, yes; let 
the husband stay home and take care of the babies! But that 
would only put the man where the woman is now; moreover, 
taking care of the babies is just what the woman in question— 
the woman who craves both the intellectual and the domestic 
life—wants and needs. To realize her ideal she must be a 
good mother, whatever else she may be. 

Women have not yet reached the point of refusing to marry, 
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and they will try, for some time to come as they do now, to com- 
promise the matter between their growing love of freedom and 
self-dependence and work that has a commercial value and the 
gratification of their affections. What sort of a compromise is 
it? The brainy woman of to-day, when she marries an intel- 
lectual man, expects to remain the creature of predominant in- 
tellect she was on leaving college. The man she marries proba- 
bly expects the same. But in the lonely treadmill of domestic 
cares she finds no such stimulus for the mind as business or 
professional work constantly provides for men. She ceases to 
grow, and soon falls to wishing she were a man—that she might 
have a legitimate career in which her whole mind should be en- 
gaged. She envies men their serious work, toilsome and fraught 
with anxieties as it is. She does not find a substitute for work 
in the aimless self-culture of the women’s clubs. If she helps 
her husband in his office, or teaches her children instead of 
sending them to school, she indeed utilizes her education, but 
without regard to the economy of the process or the excellence 
of the product. One would rather see a woman teaching her 
children than constructing easy-chairs of apple-barrels and bed- 
room tables of old tomato-cans ; but, wherever fathers pay taxes 
for the support of excellent public schools, it is a waste of time 
and energy on the part of the mothers to do at home what, in 
nine cases out of ten, would be far better done by specialists in 
the schoolroom. Indeed, nearly everything done from time 
immemorial by women in the home, and so associated with the 
function of maternity, is now being done more economically 
and on the whole better by specialists—showing at what cost to 
the community women have kept up, amid the conditions of 
modern life, the domestic ideal and traditions of long ago. In 
one city we have free kindergartens and in another manual . 
training-schools. Cooking and sewing are taught the girls in 
the admirable summer schools of Cambridge, better and more 
systematically, without doubt, than they could be taught in 
most homes. In New York one hears of house-cleaning thor- 
oughly and swiftly done by experts; while everywhere laun- 
dries and bakeries show how economically and how well wash- 
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ing and cooking may be performed by specialists. If more of 
it were done, it would have to be better done. Now, couid the 
energies of women, so wastefully confined to the work that can 
be and therefore is done within the four walls of the home, be 
freed from traditional restrictions and allowed to develop 
naturally, there need be no such complaints as we hear to-day 
from women of education—on the one hand, that the life of the 
wife and mother leaves no time for intellectual pursuits, and on 
the other that by taking away from woman the work she can 
do in the-home you take away the only work consistent with 
motherhood. 

The problem of woman’s education, then, is its own solution. 
Here are bright, college-bred girls asking what they shall do 
with their trained minds if they marry. Here are women with 
domestic tastes and aptitudes needing a broader field for their 
executive ability than they can find in a single home—perhaps 
also needing the means of a living. The domestic work, which 
the first class can do only at a sacrifice, the second class with 
special training could do economically and well. The same 
freedom of choice of a career that men have, when the ques- 
tion is between college and business, would soon sift out from 
among women those fitted by nature to be specialists in do- 
mestic economy; and the perfection of their art would be fol- 
lowed by a revolution that would make home life for a 
woman almost as slight an impediment to her intellectua! work 
as it is to a man’s. There is no danger that all women would 
rush into the learned professions, disdaining marriage and 

, motherhood ; for the majority, if free to choose, would take the 
middle path—home life simplified by specialization—while as 
many would find their proper sphere in specialized domestic 
work as would devote themselves to an intellectual career 
alone. 

What stands in the way of such a plan for utilizing woman’s 
education is an ideal. In men’s minds, and women’s too, the 
ideal home is the home of their childhood, where the mother, if 
she was not bending over the kitchen fire with a big iron spoon 


in her hand, tasting gravies whose delectable odors made them 
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anxious to graduate into her place, was darning innumerable 
stockings or “sprinkling clothes against to-morrow’s i’nin,’” 
like Huldy’s mother in “ The Courtin’.” To think that any 
woman could do better work, or do that work better, is an in- 
sult to the memory of that excellent dame. And the pinnacle of 
artificial sanctity on which our preachers and educators pose 
the function of maternity is no less borrowed from the past, 
when the necessities of the case made entire self-abnegation the 
condition of motherhood. Conditions have changed ; but it re- 
mains to reconstruct the hardest thing in the world to recon- 
struct—an ideal. The model of womanhood upon which the 
lives of our mothers were formed—one of the features of 
Christian civilization, and one whose adoption as an_ ideal 
marked a wonderful advance and reform—requires a passion- 
ate devotion that makes the sacrifice of individual life almost a 
matter of course. Motherhood was sacrifice before sacrifice 
became holy; and it is so still, when sacrifice is no longer nec- 
essary. The ideal is retained when the conditions that created 
it have become obsolete. It is enshrined in women’s hearts, 
which find happiness in self-renunciation—though what their 
children gain by such sacrifices it would often be hard to say. 
It is absurd to pretend that, in this age of the world, women 
need to expend upon their families the entire devotion of their 
minds. The multifarious activities of society are all the product 
of women’s surplus energy. The modern mother is the priestess 
of an obsolete religion. She has inherited the faith in self-abne- 
gation without the circumstances that make it necessary or even 
useful. The idea that she ought to consecrate her whole being 
to motherhood keeps her from utilizing for anything else what 
time and energy she has. She is still “ handicapped by the dan- 
gers and duties of maternity,” but not to the extent that women 
were in earlier ages, when numbers were a prime necessity and 
when the man, being occupied in the protection of the home, 
threw more of the burdens of its support upon the woman. Ab- 
sorbing and confining as maternity must be during the chil- 
dren’s infancy, the mother wrongs herself who makes entire 
self-abnegation her ideal even then. 


o ante Melee 
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Women do work—the kind of work they know how to do 
and care for. As at present organized, the work of the home 
requires an amount of individual effort absurdly disproportion- 
ate to the result. The same may be said of the social, charita- 
ble, and church work with which many domestic women occupy 
their leisure. Nearly all mothers have some interest discon- 
nected with the immediate duties of maternity, and it is not 
likely to be complained of as interfering with maternal effi- 
ciency unless she earns money by it. Why not let her occupa- 
tion be productive, if she chooses to have it so? Why not make 
her work more valuable to the world by allowing her to use 
her mind and education in it? 

The last century has seen several changes affecting the condi- 
tion of woman—changes that should be considered as we look 
at her prospects for the coming one. Education has become 
general. The average age at marriage is greater. The average 
family is smaller. The average duration of active life is in- 
creased. The sphere of women’s activities is enlarged. A 
woman may, then, postpone marriage in order to complete her 
education, with a reasonable prospect of marrying afterward if 
she wants to. If she marries, fewer children will suffice to pre- 
serve the numerical integrity of the race; if she does not marry, 
preferring another career, she may have the same consolation. 
Freedom of choice between domestic and other work and free 
competition will raise the standard of value of women’s labor or 
activity in all fields. The woman who wants both domestic life 
and intellectual life may have them by separating the essentials 
of the home from the non-essentials. Education, always less an 
end than a means, is not only the means of preparing the man 
or woman for good work in a chosen career, but is the touch- 
stone by which the qualities of the mind must be tested. And 
to give the widest scope to individuality, the mind and charac- 
ter should be developed by education before specialization 
begins. 

A. L. MEARKLE. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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II. WomMAN IN JOURNALISM. 


HE conduct of women’s clubs, the publicity given to social 
events as well as to women’s industries, and the part 
that the sex assumes in all walks of life, have created a demand 
for bright, active, alert, energetic women in the newspaper 
field. In fact, no modern newspaper is deemed up-to-date 
should it not give space to fashions, household matters, art, 
book reviews—yes, and even “beauty” matters. These 
columns are invariably edited by women, who are specialists 
in their way, and who handle such subjects with more intelli- 
gence than men because of their familiarity with all things 
feminine and their more painstaking ability. 

A liberal education, not necessarily a classical one, although 
the latter is considerable of an aid, should be considered a nec- 
essary foundation for a woman proposing to make journalism 
a profession. This should be followed by a certain prelimi- 
nary training in a newspaper office, where every phase of the 
getting out of a paper is readily comprehended. The country 
newspaper office furnishes an excellent training-school for the 
beginner in journalism. 

That preparation for the field of journalism is fraught with 
hard work, special training, and a sacrifice of many social ad- 
vantages, is a fact realized by many who have plodded energet- 
ically through the ranks of reporter, correspondent, special 
writer and proof-reader, to the editorial chair. Be it known, 
however, that journalism is a field into which the so-called 
“new” woman may not lay claim to the honor of first intro- 
ducing her sex. Long ere woman had crowded into the other 
professions, many of her sex were engaged as special writers 
for various publications. True, at this period her work was 
aliuded to with bated breath, not so much because people were 
shocked at her aspirations but simply because Mrs. Grundy 
looked upon the literary woman as a curiosity—somebody pos- 
sessing a gift superior to the ordinary run of mortals; so she 
was dubbed “queer,” “eccentric,” and even a “crank.” Perhaps 
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she herself was somewhat to blame; for slovenliness, unkempt- 
ness, and untidy habits generally went hand-in-hand with liter- 
ary aspirations. At this point, therefore, credit must be given 
to the “new” woman. She insists that the literary woman 
shall be neatly if not fashionably attired; that ink-begrimed 
digits and frowzy hair shall not go hand-in-hand with brain- 
work. 

A woman entering the journalistic field is measured accord- 
ing to merit. There must be no shirking of duty. She must 
be able to endure fatigue and disappointment without a mur- 
mur, and rebuffs without retaliation; and even abuse must be 
met with a calm equanimity born of perfect self-control. She 
must be endowed with a keen sense of honor in order that she 
may overcome the temptation to allow personal motives or 
pique to influence her pen—whereby she may gratify a cher- 
ished revenge on one or more of her sex by the production of 
a garbled statement or a distortion of facts. Should she allow 
herself to fall into this temptation, she degrades the profession 
that her presence should elevate. 

If, in her aspirations to be facetious, a newspaper woman 
makes sport of the humble toilers of her sex—by referring, 
for instance, to a household servant as “she of the kitchen,” 
or “her highness of the dish-cloth,” when reporting a meeting 
on household economics in which the members of this special 
organization have been for months earnestly and conscien- 
tiously struggling with the problem of domestic service—she 
commits a breach of womanly propriety, and not only lowers 
herself but deals a blow to the liberality of modern journalism. 
Again, should she be assigned to report a club meeting, and 
for the sake of sensationalism writes: “There was much ex- 
citement, accompanied with the usual number of ‘says’ and 
‘the horrid thing,’” etc., intimating that dissension—owing 
to the sex of those comprising the membership of the organiza- 
tion—was manifest, when but a vigorous although friendly de- 
bate was in progress, then is she guilty not only of an indignity 
toward her sex but of gross misrepresentation of facts. 

Much has been whispered—yea, spoken aloud—of the 
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“jealousy” evinced by the man journalist toward his sister 
in the profession. It would be but natural that he should feel 
some resentment at the apparent usurpation of a field in which 
he has so long held exclusive sway. But do not men in other 
professions feel the same regarding their respective domains? 
And is it not a question whether woman’s entrance into these 
various professions has not given cause for righteous com- 
plaint, or for what women are pleased to dub “jealousy” and 
“discourtesy” on the part of the men? “We can get the work 
as well done—and more cheaply, too—by women,” contributes 
a whole volume of thought in the study of social economics. 

Men will concede that women are more painstaking and more 
conscientious than men in like position; yet for some reason, 
best known to themselves, they offer them less remuneration. 
There is no doubt that a man is quicker of perception as to 
the needs of a first-class newspaper or periodical, and that he 
seizes news with a view to making the most of it. - But, alas! 
are not the majority of male reporters veritable “fakers”? 
And are women altogether guiltless in this respect? The lat- 
ter delight in adorning their writings with frills, while the 
former tell the same story with a “directness” of phraseology 
—intermixed with business terms, colloquialisms, and perhaps 
slang—that would not be commendable in a woman journalist. 

Another feature and happier thought connected with woman 
in journalism is the fact that she may accomplish much good 
by means of her work. All kinds of reforms pertaining to 
humanity at large may find voice through the medium of her 
pen—should she wield it wisely and discreetly, yet with force 
enough to command consideration. She may write in de- 
fense of the weak and suffering; in support of all measures 
pertaining to the betterment of city government; in protest- 
ing against shams, frauds, and viciousness of every form. But 
her writings should bear no trace of partizanship: they should 
fearlessly support the side upon which honor and truth are 
arrayed ; and, beyond and above all, let there be no suggestion 
of evil in anything that comes from her pen. 

Through the broad liberality of the press, woman to-day 
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stands shoulder to shoulder with man, and in every way she 
must prove herself his “better half.” The lamented David 
Swing once said: “There is no estimating the power of: the 
m <ern newspaper for good. Some moral evil follows the 
press, but in the aggregate the moral results of the thousands 
of dailies and weeklies are such as to make the Church and 
literature wonder upon which of the three foreheads the crown 
of usefulness, should rest.’”’ And shall not woman add to this 
“nsefulness” of the press? Is she not proving herself a power 
in the field of journalism? Who will gainsay? Certainly 
not he that reads the literature of the land contained in our 
best daily and weekly—yes, and in our monthly publications! 

Martan AINSWORTH-WHITE. 

Chicago, Til. 








